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Ashtabula County Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting of farmers, held pursuant to notice, at 
the Court House, in Jefferson, on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1845, an Agricultural Society, for the county of 
Ashtabula, was duly organized, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the electiou of the following officers : 

Ebenezer Wood, President; R. W. Griswold, Vice 
President; T. H. C. Kingsbury, Secretary; Jonathan 
Warner, jr., Treasurer; and Hon. Jonathan Warner, L. 
P. Blakeslee, Ransalear Strong, Lucretius Bissel, and N. 
E. French, Managers. 

A committee of one from each township was appointed 
to obtain names of members, &c., and report at the next 
meeting. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Directors, it was or- 
dered the annual Cattle Show and Fair be holden at Jef- 
ferson, on the 14th day of October next. The list of 
premiums is published in county papers. 





Miami County.— At a public meeting, called for the 
purpose, at Troy, on the 12th ult., preliminary measures 
were adopted for organizing an Agricultural Society for 
Miami county. The requisite number of members were 
promptly obtained, and committees were appointed to 
prepare a constitution, and obtain signatures, &c., to re- 
port at a subsequent meeting appointed for the 26th 
ult. 

The editor of the Troy Times, in noticing the above 
meeting, says: 

Among those present were some of our most extensive 
and successful farmers —— men who, when they put their 
hands to the plow, never look back, and are determined 
to go ahead with every thing they undertake. It is pro- 
posed, among other measures of incalculable advantage 
to the farmers, to get up an Agricultural Library, for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with and disseminating 
all the information connected with the improvement of 
the soil that can be possibly obtained. 

Townsuir Acricutturat Meeting in Trumaut, Co— 
A meeting of the inhabitants of the township of Hart- 
ford, was convened at the centre, pursuant to public 
notice, on the 7th day of Sept., 1846, at 7 o’clock, P. M., 
for the purpose of hearing an address on the subject of 
agricultural improvements, which was organized by the 
appointment of Seth A. Bushnell, Chairman, and Ed- 
mund Borden, Secretary. And after having an address 
from John F’. Beaver, the President of the Trumbull Co. 
Agricultural Seciety, and remarks from the Chairman, 
Dr Beebe, Mr Anderson, and Mr Fowler, the following 
resolutions were reported to the meeting, by a committee 
— by the Chair for that purpose, and unanimously 
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esolved, ‘That we approve of and will support the 
county agricultural society, and the law of Ohio under 
which the same has been organized. 

Resolved, That the increase of population in our State 
has exceeded the ratio of the increase of necessary sub- 
sistence, and that unless we provide for the increasing 
wants of our population, by stimulating our agricultural 
improvements, we shall ere long be destitute of any sur- 
plus he our own wants. 

Resolved, That we unite in our efforts to advance the 
science of agriculture, and the mechanic arts, and that 
we will patronize the Ohio Cultivator, for the purpose of 
disseminating agricultural statistics aud information. 








RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
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‘*Eitm-woop Corrace ;”? Tue Restpence or Tuomas H. Hyatt, Esq, near Rocnester, N. Y. 


In passing through the State of New York, an obser- 
vant traveller cannot fail to be struck with the number 
of tasteful country residences that have recently been 
erected, and the numerous evidences that are exhibited of 
a greatly improved taste for architectural and rural em- 
bellishments. This species of improvement affords cer- 
tain evidence of the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the people. It shows that they are beginning to 
cherish more of a love for the beautiful, and especially 
a love of Home. It shows, too, that parents are beginning 
to appreciate the powerful and salutary influence which 
the love of home is calculated to exert upon the minds 
and characters of their children. 

** On pleasure some, 
And some on commerce and ambition bent, 
Andall on bappiness ; while each one loves 
One sacred spot, in which his heart unfolds 


With nature’s holiest feelings ; one sweet spot, 
And calls it Home ! ” 


The above engraving is a representation of a beautiful 
cottage, in the light gothic style, erected near the city of 
our former residence, by Thomas H. Hyatt, Esq. We 
give this merely as a specimen of a tasteful ornamental 
cottage; and not for the sake of commending the partic- 
ular style of architecture. Much less would we be un- 
derstood to recommend so much of ornament in the con- 
struction of farmers’ residences. We will at another time, 
however, show in what way farmers can easily and pro- 
perly improve their style of house building, and render 
their dwellings tasteful and attractive without any material 
increase of expense. 

The following is Mr. Hyatt’s own description of “Elm- 
wood Cottage.” 


After making up my mind to buid, my first aim was to 
get up and adopt that style of cottage whose expression 
should most nearly and appropriately correspond with 
that of the site upon which | was to build. My next ob- 
ject was to combine simple elegance, an apt expression of 
purpose, and utility and convenience of arrangement, 
with economy of expenditure. How far I have been 
successful in these particulars, I leave it for good judges 
to decide; as for myself, I see nothing, as yet, that I 
could wish to alter. 

For several years I have taken a deep and lively inter- 
est in the study of Rural Architecture, and the modes of 
beautifying the homes of onr rural population. And al- 
though in my researches and studies on these subjects, 
I have consulted Loudon, and most of the standard 
writers, yet I have derived more interest and profit from 
Downrne’s admirable works on those subjects, than from 
all the others together; and I would here acknowledge 
my indebtedness to his suggestions and illustrations, for 
much of the merit of the cottage plan which I here pre- 
sent; and likewise to the skill and taste of Merwin Austin, 
Esq., the accomplished architect, who has with such facil- 
ity taken my owncrude notions and suggestions and 
brought therefrom such perfect symmetry of proportions, 
beauty of form, and elegance of expression, as the plans 
which he has drawn with so much taste and accurancy, 
most conclusively show. The spirited pencil drawing 
was sketched by Mr. Cleveland, an artist of promising‘ 
abilities. 


This cottage fronts the east—the view here given of the | 





elevation, is from the south-east. It stands upon 
an eminence, about one hundred feet from the street, and 

as, as will be seen, large, fine, branching elms, and a 
number of towering poplars, in the back ground and at 
the right, which add not a little to the picturesque effect 
of the cottage itself. The site was chosen thus near the 
public road, because the ground was the highest and best 
suited for the purpose, and because of the fine large elms 
and other trees aud shrubbery, which have, (the former, 
at least,) the advantage of a growth of some fifty years. 
It commands beautiful and picturesque landscape views 
in nearly every direction—including a fine view of a 
large portion of the city of Rochester, in the suburbs of 
which Elmwood is situated, a short distance west of, but 
in full view of the Genesce river and Mount Hope. 

The general contour or outward expression of the cot- 
tage is, I think, in admirable kee ping with the rural objects 
around it. 1 cannot better describe it than in the beauti- 
ful language of Downing, in speaking of a similar style 
of cottage. “ It belongs to the class of neatly decorated, 
rural Gothic edifices, abounding in carved verge boards 
and pendant clustered chimney tops and irregular out- 
lines. There is something indicating a certain license of 
architectural imagination, not to be precisely measured 
ty the rnle and square, or the strictly utilitarian view. 

ow a cottage of this class must notin any case, be erec- 
ted on a bare plain, as in such a place all its picturesque- 
ness would seem out of keeping, unmeaning and absurd. 
But let it be partially hidden, or half concealed by clus- 
tering foliage, assimilated, as it were, with nature, by the 
interlacing and intertwining branches and boughs around 
it, and of which its ornaments are in some degree a re- 
petition, and we shall feel it to be in perfect unison with 
its situation. Whoever has seen one of these cottages, 
with its rich gables breaking out from among the intricacy 
of tall stems shadowy foliage, will readily confess that he 
has rarely beheld anything more harmonious and delight- 
ful, than the charming effect thereby produced. Some 
one has truly. remarked, that the architecture of our 
dwellings is most appropriate, when it embodies and 
breaths forth a home expression, a character to which we 
think the rural Gothic, with its quaint, independent, com- 
fortable, and extended air, seems fully to tay claim.” 


But as to details —The main building is 38 feet front, 
by 25 feet deep, with a rear addition one story high above 
the basement, and 34 feet deep by 2) feet wide, (including 
the side veranda,) with a wash kitchen and wood-house 
underneath, opening out nearly ona level with the ground, 
owing to the slope of the back-ground. The height of 
the first story in the main building is ten feet in the clear; 
second story, eight feet, excepting where the pitch of the 
roof reduces it to about six feet, only in the room from 
which the front gable projects, which is full height. The 
front veranda is about 7 by 34 feet, with steps in front 
and at either end, and lattice ballusters between. The 
vestibule is lighted by glazed panels in the frontdoor; and 
light is thrown into the back hall through the glazed door 
between it and the vestibule, and through a like door be- 
tween the hall and dining-room. The drawing-room or 
parlor is 15 by 24 feet in the clear, besides the bay-window, 
which is 24 feet by 8, making the drawing-room 174 feet 
wide across the centre; this room, and also the vestibule, 
are neatly corniced, and the latter has a handsome rosette, 
in the centre of the ceiling, from which is suspended a 
hall lamp. The pleasant bay-window is designed to look 
out upon a pretty flower-garden on the south of the 
house, and the view from the rear window will be most 
charming by converting a portion of the rear veranda 
(upon which it looks,) into a conservatory for plants; it 
will also make the view through the windows of the dining 
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From the Horticulturist. tion perhaps. The first thing to be done, and that speedi- 

Notes on the state of the Rural Arts in the | ly too, is to ereeta dwelling —then to make a ‘clearing,’ 
Valley of the Mississippi. and build a log or rail fence. The timber is at hand. 

. " But whether the site selected be in a prairie, on the bor- 

a eee | der of forest and prairie, or in the heart of the woods, it 

is nearly always remote from saw-mills, and perhaps even 


or living room, into it, very pleasant andagreeable. The 
neat, pleasant little library 10 by 15 feet, is my favorite 
room, and may be used for a reception or sitting room, 
when not needed for more secluded purposes; it has con- 
nected with it a convenient closet or recess for books or 
other uses. The nursery, 10 by 17 feet, is alsoa c mven- 
ient room, in a quiet retired portion of the house, with 
a large closet opening into it, under the stairs. The 
chamber stairs pass up between the library and nursery, 
with a door at the foot, and one between the hall and 


I am glad to perceive that we are to have a new maga- 
zine devoted to Horticulture, Rural Art, and Rural Taste. | from neighbors. But few hands are required, and no 
The occasion is a fitting one for me to say, that it is not| other implement than the axe. Generally, the new set- 
difficult to account for the apparent want of taste in| tier has very little capital, if any, beyond the amount 


ru ral architecture in this country. I say apparent, for it | necessary to pay for his land at $1.25 per acre. His own 
vestibule, so that the stairs can be made secluded for pri- | 8 Dot time yet to decide that there is a real want of it. right arm, then, is his main reliance. But markets are 


vate use or accessible for more public purposes, as cir- | The great majority of our people have been obliged to remote, and prices of produce low, though his lands are 
cumstances or convenience may require—and will an- | COMtent themselves with the merely necessary; and those | )rolific. He advances slowly. In a few years, however, 
swer for both front and back stairs. The doors, and all | °“ly have been able to adorn who have prospered to the | you will perhaps observe that he takes a step indicative of 
of the wood-work in the first story of the main part, and | "e4u!site height of leisure and means. If a magazine, | prosperity. His first cabin, which was built of round 
in the dining-room, are painted with two good coats and | ¢*¢lusively devoted to the ornamental departments of logs, merely notched at the ends, overlapping and binding 
then oak-grained and varnished ; the window sash are | rural life, can be sustained, it will prove an increased love jeach other at the corners, or of a series of rough posts 
wrained in like manner; the balance of inside wood-work | for that life and activity in it. Rural architecture will 

iveluding chambers, &c., painted three good coats. ‘The | develop itself with the advance of the country in civiliza- | 
dining or living-room, 134 by 16 feet, is connected by | io” aud wealth, and its results will be at once the evi- | exchanged for a new, a better, and a more commodious 
doors with the parlor, nurser,, and hall, at end, with a| 4¢nee and the consequence of prosperity somewhere. In| 1o¢ nouse. His timbers are now hewed square, dove- 
china closet at the other, and opens into an entry, from | Proportion to the number of individuals embraced in that | tailed at the corners, and closely jointed. The building, 
which you pass out doors, into the kitchen, or down cellar. prosperty, shall we observe the frequency and generality square before, with only one room and one story, now 
The kitchen, 12 by 134 feet, is separated from the dining- | of those results. We must look to the future for origi- | takes the form of a parallelogram, rises to the dignity of 
room by two doors, in order to prevent the steam and |nality in design. At present, the higher grades of our la story anda half; stone or brick chimneys take the place 
unpleasant odors of the cooking operations from pene- | ®™ this couutry are imitative. I know of but one ex- | of mud and staves; the happy proprietor treats himself 
trating other portions of the house. The kitchen has | *titg evidence of an attempt to originate an American |to two, three, or four apartments, and to an area or open 
connected with it, a china sloset, pantry, and servant’s 


| order of architecture, and that consists in the marble |space through the centre, with doors opening into the 
bed-room. ‘The chamber over the front part, it will be | columns, representing bundles of Indian corn, standing | apartments on the right and left, and perhaps he allows 


seen, contains six very pretty bed-rooms, with suitable | '@ the vestibule of the United States Supreme Court, at | the roof to extend over one or both the sides, furnishing 
closets, steps to the attic, &c. All the inside walls and Ww ashington. 





set perpendicularly in the ground, the gaping interstices, 
in either case, being filled with mud and stones, is now 








| the luxury of external umbrage, or a‘ gallery.” He now 


ceilings plastered with handsome hard-finish, and the | ‘here are very few people who are not pleased with | begins to regret that, at the commencement of his ‘im- 
casings, doors, &c., finished in the appropriate gothic real rural decorations, although there may be many, provement,’ he had not left here and there a tree for shade 
style. | loving them, who have not the genius, the energy, the | or ornament. But as he had injudiciously caused every 


The outside is covered with sheathing of pine boards, leisure, or the means, to originate them, or to appropriate | 
one inch thick and ten inches wide, tongue-and-grooved | t® their own use those already planned. But all are not 


4 : . | mediate vicinity of his door, he now begins to transplant 
together, and nailed vertically to the frame, and the joints architects, nor lovers of architecture. Some architects | trees, He encloses a yard and garden plat with a new 


| are born, others made ; and in all, the art may be cultiva- fence of palings, split from the oak of the straightest 
eg | ted and improved by reflection, by eustom, by examples, | grain, transfers to the borders a few plants of the wild 
BED ; and by rational teaching. The love and effect of it will | rose, the wild gooseberry, the buffalo berry, and the ser- 
a | increase by study and observation. It inspires a taste for | vice, all from the native forest; and his rising family, re- 
4 KITCHEN neatness and regularity, and in its more imposing forms, |joicing in the spirit and means of improvement, look 
aax18X6 | has an impressive effect in exciting emotions of beauty, | smarter, brighter, prouder, and happier than ever. This, 

PANTRY | grandeur, and durability. But in forming a national taste | with perhaps the future addition of a wing, is often the 
6X5 | in architecture, a right direction will not be given, unless | height of improvement, in respect to the dwelling house, 
| there are included in the practical philosophy of the sub- | even among the prosperous, for a generation or more. — 
| ject, other considerations than those appertaining to mere- | In the vicinity of cities and towns, however, the old log 
| ly mechanical construction. There must be the fitness | house often becomes the frame of a new and more orna- 


mental residence, as happened to be the case, in part, 


vestige of the primitive forest to disappear from the im- 
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| of the building to the object, the suitableness of the order 








, | to the place, the adaptation of the materials to the pur- | with General Harrison’s house at North Bend, and as is 
on | pose, of style of construction to the climate, and a pro- | the case with many of the existing old French dwellings 
Fl z per proportion, having reference as well to the several | of St. Louis. 

“s DINING ROOM | members of the structure itself, as to all the parts and The earliest settlers of Missouri and Illinois were 
r | circamstances that are to be inevitably combined in the | French. The love of country life is not general among 
7 18-6 X16 | whole result. 


't is an art of peace, combining beauty | the French; no race of people being more social and 
| with utility; and the full development of it, in its true | gregarious than they. They settled here in small villages, 
| philosophy, supposes an advancement in civilization and | and their style of building, as well as other habits, were 
| refinement, to which but few nations have attained. — | peculiar, and still adheres to most of their descendants 
4 Love of country, and a feeling of contentment and secu- | now remaining. They gave some little attention to gar- 
T rity, must almost necessarily precede and accompany it. | deming and the cultivation of fruits. Scarcely any ex- 
| A taste or relish for rural life, I believe to be natural | amples, however, remain, and their fruits are hearly or 
da nossent and general. But the forms with which that taste will | quite extinct here. Their style of building was humbie, 
J xX surround itself, will depend on the circumstances of its’| but well adapted to the climate, and to village sociality. 
<y 10x17 possessor, or on the associations or the cultivation of his | Their houses were built of wood, excepting a few in the 
Tr |mind. When I see the humblest dwelling, adorned by a| neighborhood of stone quarries, and generally but one 
mt: 
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| yard of shrubbery and flowers, however small, laid out | story high, and invariably surrounded, wholly or partly, 
| and preserved in order and neatness, I consider it a good | by verandas or piazzas. early all the houses now stand- 
| mark, better than a bright motto at the head of a compo- | ing in the older towns, such as Cahokia, Vide Poche, &c., 
|sition, an evidence of better things unseen, the harbinger lare of this description, and they have exhibited scarcely a 
| of a gentle heart and of a home of peace, where the affec- | sign of improvement in acentury. Their piazzas, afford- 
tions are cultivated, serenity dwells, and such benevo- | ing an agreeable protection from the hot sun oMihis cli- 
| lence is distilled as seeks its object quietly like the dews | mate, were favorable to the social as well as indolent 
,of heaven. I enter it with pleasant anticipations. But | habits of the villagers, and could they speak, would no 
|when I see another dwelling, however large, a mere os- | doubt tell us of many mirthful and hospitable scenes. — 
| tentatious mass of bricks and mortar, surrounded by |The accounts of the pursuits and domestic manners of 
| grounds, however spacious, slovenly kept, and barren of | these French pioneers are interesting, but I have no place 
the fruits of gentle cultivation, I feel a repugnance to it, for them here. They were traders, voyageurs, and trap- 

| as to the abode of a man ‘ fit for treason, stratagems, and | pers. 
spoils, inhospitable and cold. I approach the entrance | In respect to horticulture, the people of the west have 
| with distrust. The pioneer, however, who, like honest but little to boast of with reference to the style with 
First on Main Froor. | Daniel Boone, will always live so near the wilderness that | which that art is prosecuted; but as to abundance, varie- 
covered by strips or battens, three inches wide. In he may fell the trees to reach his cabin door, belongs toa) ty, and magnitude of product, they will compare notes 
speaking of this kind of covering, Mr. Downing says:— class entitled to decided exception in respect to this sub- | with any other people with pleasure and confidence. — 
“We suggest this mode as a variation, us it makes a very | ject: They are a hardy and an honest race, who regard | What you teach as the ‘ Art of Gardening,’ is generally 
warm and dry house, and the effect is good.’’ The out- | many of the arts of civilized life as effeminate, and es- | known in the west by the singular synonym of ‘tending 
side is painted four coats, of a mellow shade, and smalted cape from them as they approach. ‘Those arts can sel-|a truck patch.’ This we all understand; and the main 
two coats with best lake sand. ‘The cluster chimney-tops dom win them from their devotion to uncultivated nature. | effect studied is the daily plentiful supply of ‘garden 
are constructed of bricks cut into shape for the purpose. Many of them have felt injustice in civil government, truck’ in the kitchen pot. There are some exceptions, 
The glass in the windows are cut diamonding. The large @nd they hate it; but they love not the less their fellow- jeven west of the Mississippi. The field crop, however, 
gothic window in the front gable opens down to the floor, | men, and their cabin is the abode of cheerfulness and hos- | is the main reliance, and receives the most attention; and 
through which you pass out of the chamber on to the | Pitality. | Thave known instances of very good farms being desti- 
balcony over the porch to the front door | Architecture and horticulture are not improved into | tute of any sort of garden whatever. Generally, weeds 
Ihave been thus minute in giving the details,so that the dignity of -fine arts, by our western people generally, | and vegetables teem from the fertile soil in astonishing 
any one can judge of the style of finish and convenience , for obvious reasons and causes. Most of them are com- | luxuriance, wherever gardens are attempted ; and every- 
of arrangement which may be obtained at a comparative Petled by necessity to be content with what is merely | where, the western gardens show great kindness in na- 
small price. The whole expenses does not exceed $2,300, essential. Practically, therefore, they seem to evince | ture, but much carelessness in man. You will find 
I contracted to have every thing furnished and finished | their concurrence in the opinion of Lord Verulam, that | abundance of corn and potatoes, (not diseased,\ sun- 
complete for something less than that sum. | ‘houses are built to live in, and not to look on.’ The log | flowers and cabbage, beets, parsneps, onions, egg-plants, 
Your with respect, |cabin, at first intended as a castle of security against | tomatoes, squashes, and gourds, of almost incredible 
Tuomas H. Hyarr. | 8@vages and wild beasts, as well asa protection from the | dimensiohs, in the very shadow, perhaps, of the wilder- 
weather, is continued from convenience, and even neces- | ness; here and there you will observe an orchard of ap- 
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Elm-vwood, Rochester, 1846. 


sity. Every new farm that is to be ‘settled,’ opened, and | ples and peaches, or a strawberry ‘patch’ of no small 
‘improved,’ is to be so for the first time since the crea- | extent, or perhaps the beginning of a vineyard. Such 
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‘patches’ as these suggest whatever enrotions of sweet- | 
ness or grandeur, wildness, surprise, or wonder, are to be 

derived from so primitive and merely useful a condition 

of the art of gardening. The enormous size and great | 
abundance of his products, however, no doubt furnish 

the western cultivator present satisfaction for the want of 

polished parterres, trim walks, statues, temples, foun- 

tains, and buildings, while he feels, at the same time, no | 
particular obligation to divide with man the tribute of 
gratitude he freely pays to the Great Designer. 

{ut the glorious west is rising and advancing. With 
the increase in population and wealth, our cities and towns 
are going forward in all the arts of life. Tempted by of- 
fers of constant employment and high wages, some of the 
best mechanics are seeking our western towns, and every 
year indicates improvement iu the art of building. As 
fortunes accumulate, men retire to the suburbs or the 
country, purchase sites for residences, begin to embellish 
their grounds, and surround themselves with the com- 
forts and luxuries of art and nature. True, we cannot 
yet boast the beautiful country seats which so much adorn 
the vicinity of Boston, yet we can point to some sites of 
remarkable natural beauty, and to a few buildings and 
decorations of some taste. 

A voluminous western writer has said that ‘this is not 
so good a country for gardens as the north.” Im my 
opinion, Alison is nearer the truth, in predicting that ‘ the 
valley of the Mississipp is to be the garden of the worl:.’ 
Give us a few years of continued peace and judicious 
government, and the great destiny of this valley will soon 
become apparent. 

Wishing success to your new enterprise, I subscribe 
myself your obedient servant. 

Tuo. ALLEN. 

Si. Louis, Mo., July 21, 1846. 

Harvesting Machines. 

The recent abundant wheat harvest, together 
with the comparatively high price of labor, has 
directed the minds of very many farmers in Ohio 
and other western states to the subject of cutting 
wheat by machinery; and numerous inquiries 
have been made of us respecting the character 
of the different machines that have been intro- 
duced to public notice for the purpose. We are 
personally acquainted with only two of these 
machines, namely, Hussey’s and McCormick’s ; 
and we believe they are the only ones that have 
been thoroughly tried and found worthy of com- 
mendation. Both of: these are good machines, 
and if well made and used with tolerable discretion 
rarely fail of giving satisfaction. We are not pre- 
pared to say which of them we think is the dest, 
as both possess advantages not claimed by the 
other, and farmers differ respecting their com- 
parative merits. 

The following extracts from a late number of 
the (Chicago) Prairie Farmer, may be read w.th 
interest in this connection. 

The invention of harvesters is yet only in its 
infancy; and there is no complete implement yet 
invented, so far as we are aware; though there 
are two which have attained a godd degree of 
success. It is not to be doubted that great im- 
provements in this way will be brought to light in 
the course of afew years. Hence it becomes men 
of small means to be a little shy of dipping too 
deep at once. 

In relation toseveral machines which we have 
at different times noticed during the last year or 
two, we will state frankly what are their advan- 
tages and effects, so far as we have been able to 
learn them; and if in this we shall tread upon 
the toes of any who are in the sale of machines, 
we shall be sorry ; but we-shall only say what we 
have to say in letters to inquiries and in conver- 
sation with farmers relating to the same matters. 


And we will begin with our friend in Wisconsin.’ 
Esterly’s Harvester.—The plan of this was to| 


cut off the heads of the grain, simply ; when the 
grain so cut was to be stored in bins or cribs till 
ready to be thrashed. This plan has several great 
advantages. It saves the handling of a large 
amount of straw; and when the wheat is cut, it is 
secured in 2 very few minutes out of the way of 
foul weather or any such contingency; saving all 
that labor implied in raking, binding, stooking 
and stacking. 

On the other hand, most farmers want their 
straw for use. The difficulty of cutting in this 
mode, however, has not been as yet overcome. 
the reel which does the cutting piles up the heads 
close behind itself, requiring one man to keep 
them away; and in spite of him many will be 
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ing grain. The mode of steering this machine, | $125, one or two span of horses, and eight men. 
which is by a wheel, does not work, if we are |On the other hand it will require five eradles 
rightly informed, very satisfactorily. worth $25, and eleven men. We leave itto any 
We have not heard from the implement above | man to say which he can the easiest command. 
spoken of during the present season; and some } If he be a small farmer, having not over 50 acres 
or all of its defects may have been remedied: | to harvest, it would not be with our advice that 
Darling’s Harvester.— This cuts off the heads, | he would buy a machine. If he has a larger har- 
thrashes, cleans, and puts in bags the clean wheat. | vest, he can put horses in the place of men, and 
We are not aware that any of them have been } drive his work through quicker than by reliance 
built in this section, and can say nothing of its| on cradles alone. is is not our opinion only, 
operation. The general impression is, among} but of a skilful and enterprising farmer who has 
farmers, that wheat is not ready to thrash when | tested more than one harvester. 
it is ready to cut; and right or wrong they are in ae mmm 5 aT 
the way of sticking to it for the present. The The Fattening of Animals. 
inventor of the implement spoken of assured us| Tne art of fattening domestic animals is less 
they would be obliged to give it up; and we agree | studied and understood, in this country, than al- 
with him that they will, if his machine gets into} most any other branch of Agriculture. Our far- 
use. The cost this sort of harvesters is an objec-| mers will find it much to their interest to devote 
tion with the small farmer, but with the largest} more attention tothe whole operation of trans- 
farmers would not perhaps be. forming grain, roots, hay, and grass into flesh and 
Hussey’s Reaper.— This machine has been long | fat, to the very best advantage. Skill in this bu- 
‘in use, and is pretty wellknown. It will cut,|siness must be acquired mainly by experience and 
of wheat yielding 20 bushels per acre, if snugly | close observation. Much, however, can be gained 
driven, with the same pair of horses, from 12 to | by studying the carefully recorded results of the 
15 aeres per day. It requires — to do good busi-| experience of others. These have led to the es- 
nes— to be driven with as high a rate of speed | tablishment of a few general principles in feed- 








as can well be reached without a trot; and being | 
pretty highly geared is somewhat liable to get out 
of order. It will however cut wet or green wheat 
and will do a tolerable business in the way of | 
|mowing. The raking off is a hard piece of work; | 
‘though a stout man will follow it all day. A great} 
| disadvantage attending this implement is the fact | 
|that the wheat is raked off into its own path, | 
/and must be bound as fast as tke instrument pre 
|ceeds, requiring from five to seven men in at-| 
tendance, who must all stop work or be stopped 
| with it. 
McCormick's Reaper.— A large number of| 
| these have been in use among us this past season, 
|and we believe that they have given a good de- 
gree of satisfaction. ‘The cutting apparatus is a 
i straight sickle edge; which possesses some advan- 
| tages over that adopted by the one just named, 
| while at the same time it is liable to some other 
| disadvantages. It plies much easier while at 
work, and of course requires less power ; but it 
will not cut grass, nor very damp or green grain, 
|and must as a consequence be used on straw well | 
|tipened and dried. The rakingis an enormously | 
hard process and will test the energies of a stout 
| man; and when done, the grain is left in an un- 
'even condition for binding. It is however out of 
| the way of the machine, and may be taken care| 
\of at leisure. The implement is simple and not | 
| easily out of order,and will cut, with one pair of 
horses, from 10 to 18 acres per day. We believe 
| it comes fully up to the warrant of the patentee ; 
which does not, however, include perfection in| 
jall the details—a fact which leaves room for 
| some harmless suspicion on the part of those pur- 
| chasers who think they have secured an imple- 
ment without defect. } 
| Gregory's Harvester.— We have heard but lit- 
| tle of this and have not seen it. W. N. Davis Esq., 
of Kendall county informs us that it is a first rate 
‘machine. It cuts after the same general prinei-| 
| ple with Hussey’s and McCormick’s. The cut- 
ting apparatus is constructed much like a great 
,number of sheep shears, and the raking is so} 
rmanaged that it can be done in a very easy and 
Satisfactory manner. It is also driven with ease 
by one pair of horses, and cuts nine feet in width. 
This is all hearsay, but well attested. 


Church's Machine.— Mr. Davis is the owner of 


! 
} 





ling, some of which we will namie: 

An animal while growing in size, is less in- 
clined to take on fat than he will be after his bones, 
tendons, and muscles have come to maturity. 
Yet, a young animal will extract more nourish- 
ment from his food, and elaborate more flesh from 
a given quantity of it, than an old animal, or one 
that is in the meridian of life. In France, where 
the science of fattening animals has been cultiva- 
ted with great care, and accuracy of detail. it is 
found that fat beef can be cheapest made from 
cows and tullocks at the ages of 7 and 8 years. 
The delay in time, cost of keep, and interest on 
capital, are serious objections to these ages.— 
Where cows give milk, and oxen work, and thus 
both pay their way, the system indicated may be 
rendered quite profitable. 

The celebrated English breeder, Robert Bake- 
well, succeeded after many vears of troublesome 
experiments in creating a race of neat cattle and 
sheep, which were remarkable for their disposi- 
tion to take on fat. The fundamental principles 
established by him, after all his experience, are 
these: that smallness of bone, fineness of skin 
and a roundness of body, are the surest indica- 
tions in cattle to form a good deal of fat for the 
provender consumed. 

The most striking features of the Dishley breed, 
so much a favorite with Bakewell, were: 

Ist. The animal low on his legs. 

2d. The backbone straight. 

3d. The carcass rounding and almost cylin- 
drical. 

4th. The chest deep and large. 

All experience confirms the clear deductions of 
physiology in regard to the importance of so 
tending and rearing all domestic animals, us to 
have them of a gentle, meek, and quiet disposi- 
tion. Such animals are better milkers, and bet- 
ter to take on and keep on both flesh and fat, than 
others of a wild, running nature. 


Boussingault remarks that ‘ in fattening ani- 
mals in winter, which in some countries is done 
almost exclusively on hay, an ox weighing 740 
Ibs., and consuming 40 lbs. of hay a day, will in- 
crease in weight about 2 lbs. daily... This would 
be gaining only one pound of beef, live weight, 
for 20 lbs. of hay. In the Rhenish provinces M. 
Moll, states that they allow 11 lbs. of hay to eve- 


taken on the reel and carried over upon the stand- 


one of these implements ; for which he would ac-| ry 100 lbs. of dead weight of the animal daily, 
cept, as he informs us, of no money, if he could | and expect a gain equal to one-third of its weight 
not purchase another. It cuts, thrashes, cleans, | 'M three or four months. 

and puts in bags ; costs $500; and requires ten! Mr. Stephenson, at Alsace, in France, fed 18 
horses and two men for its operation. This looks | bullocks 119 days, in three separate lots of six 
rather formidable, and will confine its use to the | beasts each, on white turnips, beans, linseed 
class of large farmers. It will harvest 400 bush-| cake, oats and potatoes. One lot consumed 49.7 
els of good wheat, yielding 25 bushels per acre, | lbs. of hay each, and gained just 2 lbs. per diem, 
In one day, if closely driven. The makers of it| or 247.5 in all. At the time these animals were 


| in this region are Messrs Willoughby. Those who | put up, their average weight was 1115 lbs. See- 
| wish to correspond with Mr. Davis on the subject | ond lot weighed at the beginning of the experi- 
will address him at Owego, Kendall co. Ill. ment, an average of 1016 |bs.; consumed of hay 
| Ttis a matter of arithmetical caleulation, how| per diem, 34.3 lbs.— gain in weight 1.9 lbs.. or 
much can, on the whole, be saved by the use of|!2 all 231.6 Ibs. : 

_the best machine yet invented. To cut 15 acres| Third lot weighed at first an average of 794 
will require on the one hand a machine worth | !bs. each, consumed of hay 16 lbs. per diem., 
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and gained 0.9 of a pound, or 112.6 lbs. in 119) 
days. 

An ox has been fattened on clover cut in blos- | 
soms, and fed directly, consuming 100 lbs. daily, | 
and gaining 2lbs. in live weight. When loose- 
ness of the bowels is induced, a part of the green 
clover is'cured and then fed, of course not omit- 
ting a fair seasoning of salt. Clover is better for 
milch cows than timothy grass, as many carefully 
conducted experiments have proved. 

The blood of a fatted ox, weighing on his feet 
1496 |bs., was 7.4 per cent. of the whole weight, 
or 110 lbs. The offal varies from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the live weight; that is, counting hide 
and tallow as equal in value to the four quarters. 

M. Dubois, an extensive feeder, has realized 
as the mean of many experiments, 16.9 Ibs. gain 
in live weight for every 220 lbs. of hay consumed. 
From this we deduct 2.4 lbs. for offal, leaving the 
nett gain of 14.5 lbs. of beef for every 220 Ibs. of 
hay. This at 25 cents per 100 lbs., or $5 a ton, 
makes 144 lbs. beef to cost 55 cents, or nearly 4 
cents a pound. 

It is important to know that, in all these French 
and Rhenish experiments, oats, turnips, oil cake 
and the like, are reduced to their supposed equiv- 
alents in hay, asa kind of provender currency. 
According to the best judgment of the editor of 
this paper, these equivalents are far from being 
true and reliable in practice. In short, we do 
not credit the statement that it requires 20 lbs. 
of good hay or its equivalent in roots and meal 
to make one pound of live weight in a healthy 
bullock. If it does, then no man can make beef 
at less than $6 per 100 lbs., and live by it. 

In Europe, the practice is generally to keep 
animals, while fattening, in dark stables and well 
bedded, that they may sleep much of their time. 
Perfect regularity should be observed in the times 
of feeding, as cattle will expect their allowance, 
and fret if it be not before them. Nothing which 
is left after a beast is through eating, should be 
allowed to remain in his feeding through. No 
pains should be spared to save under shelter, and 
free from waste, all the liquid and solid manure of 
domestic animais, and especially that of fattening 
cattle and swine. One important object in feed- 
ing animals for the butcher should ever be to en- 
rich one’s land by the aid of the manure it fur- 
nishes. In France, Belgium and Holland, the 
land to fatten a beast on, is estimated by the 
square yard. All its food is carried to the stable, 
and the manure taken back again with the ut- 
most care. Loth the urine and dung are diluted 
with water to about four or five times their natu- 
ral bulk, and applied by a watering cart to their 
fields. 

By this system, three times the quantity of food 
can be grown on a given area of jand that will 
be where stock are allowed to run over it and 
trample down the tender grass, and drop their 
excretions in a concentrated form, and on a very 
small surface. As these excretions contain the 
precise things which form grass, 2 moments re- 
flection will convince any one of the importance 
of applying them, not in heaps, nor in a form so 
concentrated as to kill, like the urine of a domes- 
tibanimal on growing plants. Hence the great 
importance of diluting urine arid spreading it 
with dung evenly over the whole surface. All 
that have tried soiling cattle, and especially cows, 
giving mi'k, speak favorably of the results.— 
Gen. Farmer. 


When we consider that Agricuiture is the 
great business of the nation — that its successful 
prosecution depends upon a knowledge, in its 
followers, of the principles of natural science — 
and that our agriculture stands in special need of 
this auxiliary aid — we cannot withhold our sur- 
prise and regret, that we have not long since es- 
tablished professional schools, in which our youth 
might be taught, simultaneously, the principles 
and practice of their future business of life — on 
which, more than on any other branch of indus- 
try, the fortunes of our country, moral, political, 
and national, essentially depend, and by which, 
under the blessing of Providence, we Virtually 
live, move, and have our being..— Buel. 





Horticultural Fairs at Cincinnati and Cleve- 
and, will be noticed in our next. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 

Here we are, at home and in our chair again, recruited 
in health and well pleased with our visit to our friends, 
and the great Fair in New York. We now intend to 
labor with new diligence in the duties of ourstation. In 
our next paper we expect to dispose of a large number 
of inquiries, and other matters that have been delayed by 
our travels. The season of long evenings is now approach- 
ing, when farmers will have more time to read, and we 
shall do our best to furnish material for instruction and 
entertainment. 

Our Engraver has been sick for a month past, and is 
not yet able to work. As soon asheis recovered we shall 
give a greater variety of illustrations. 

Correspondents will oblige us and our readers by sharp- 
ening their pens, and sending us some accounts of their 
summer’s doings and observations. A fewevening hours 
cannot be better spent. 

County Fairs—We hope our friends will send us either 
written or printed notices of the Fairs held this fall in 
the different parts of the State. We should much like to 
be present at a number of these exhibitions, but other du- 
ties will not permit. 

The Weather of the past month has been highly favor- 
able for the ripening and harvesting of fall crops, and for 
wheat sowing. For a week past the weather here has 
beeu very delightful, and no frost has yet accurred to in- 
jure vegetation. There is considerable complaint of sick- 
ness throughout this and other states both west and east. 
In western New York we think there is as much sickness 
as here; and for our part we greatly prefer this climate 
to that. 


Deferred Again — Remarks on Madder culture, a visit 
to Joseph Swift, Horticulture at Cleveland, and other ob- 
servations at the North. 


Several Errors occurred in our last paper, owing to our 
absence. In the article on the ‘depth of sowing wheat,’ 
fifth line below the engraving, the words ‘two days’ 
should evidently read too deep — though the printer says 
he followed copy. The same article should have been 
credited to the Albany Cultivator, and so should one on 
‘ Grafting grape vines,’ on the same page. 





The Mustard Crop in this state, as far as we can learn, 
has not been generally a good one the present season. 
Mr. Parmelee, we understand lost his by attempting to 
save labor in sowing it broad cost. The weeds smothered 
it, as might have been expected. Others lost their crops 
by drought, or by unsuitable soil, &c.; and a few have 
harvested a tolerable crop. We are not yet informed 
what price is offerred for the seed this year. Messrs. Fell 
and Brother, wrote us last month that owing to the change 
of the tariff, by which foreign seed and manufactured 
mustard would be imported cheaper than before, they an- 
ticipated the necessity of some decline of price, but how 
much they could not tell until advices were received of 
the crop in Europe. 





The Cleveland Medical College. 

While at Cleveland a week or two since we accepted 
the invitation of one of the professors to visit the new 
building of the Medical College, now nearly completed. 
It is beautifully situated in the eastern part of the city, 
and its size and tasteful architecture renders it an orna- 
ment to the place as well as an honor to those by whose 
liberality and enterprise it has been erected. The build- 
ing is of brick, about 5) by 65 feet, four stories high, 














with a colonade in front and surmounted witha cupal® 
and dome. The internal arrangementsare designed to b® 
of the most complete and perfect character. In addition 
to several spacious lecture rooms, laboratory, library, and 
anatomical museum, there are convenient recitation rooms 
and apartments for the different professors, for the recep- 
tion of patients &c. Then on the second floor there is 
a spacious hall devoted to the museum of Natural History. 
This already contains a large collection of fine specimens 
from the donations of cabinets from Prof. Kirtland and 
others. Rapid progress is, now being made in the comple- 
tion of the rooms, and arrangement of the cabinets, books 
of the library, anatomical plates, chemical aparatus &c., 
in order to be prepared for the commencement of lectures 
in November. With the advantages of the new building, 
and the high character of the members of the faculty, 
the Cleveland Medical College will henceforth take a high 
rank among the institutions of its kind, and confer honor 
upon the profession at large by elevating the character of 
those who may graduate from its halls — See Advertise- 
ment.) 








State Board of Agriculture. 
Meeting at Columbus on the 28th inst. 

By direction of the Secretary and Treasurer, we give 
notice that a meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture will be held at the office of this paper on Wednesday 
the 28th of Oct. inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Several members of the Poard, from distant parts of 
the state will be in Columbus at that time as members of 
the state board of equalization. Such other members as 
can attend the above meeting, are requested to send word 
to the editor of the Cultivator, (as early as may be,) so 
that it may be known how many will probably attend. 


Agricultural Societies and Fairs in Ohio. 


Ashtabula, Fair at Jefferson, Oct. 15. 

Clark and Madison, “ Springfield, Oct. 15 and 16. 
Columbiana, 6s New Lisbon, Oct. 14. 
Cuyahoga, " Cleveland. 

Detiance, ee Defiance. 

Fayette, 6s Washington, Oct. 7 and 8. 
Gallia, ag Gallipolis, Sept. 25. 

Geauga, ss Chardon, Oct. 8 and 9. 
Greene, « Xenia. 

Hamilton, ee Carthage, Sept. 24, 25, & 26. 
Harrison, se Cadiz. 

Highland, se Hillsborough. 

Jefferson, 6s 

Lorain, 6s Elyria, Sept. 30. 

Miami, se 

Montgomery, aa Dayton, Oct. 22 and 23. 
Portage, “ Ravenna. 

Ross, se Chillicothe, Oct. 14 and 15. 
Trumbull. “s Warren, Oct. 22. 
Washington, Marietta. 


Tur Crark anp Mapison Cattle Show and Fair will 
take place at Springfield, on the 15th and 1¢th of this 
month — not Sept. as erroneously printed in our last two 
numbers. The premium list is a liberal one, and a good 
display is anticipated. Turn out, Farmers, show your 
best, and enjoy a holiday. 








Steubenville Horticultural Society. 


We learn from the Steubenville Herald, that a Horti- 
cultural Society has been organized in that place, and its 
annual exhibition will take place on the 7th inst., for 
which contributions of choice fruits, flowers, &c., are 
solicited. The following are the officers of the society : 

President — John D. Slack. 

Vice Presidents —J. Eberlein, T. J. Ware, R. Powell, 
&e. 

Corresponding Secretary —R.S. Moody. 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Frazer. 

Treasurer — I’. A. Wells. 

Executive Committee—John Eberlein, Robert Speer, 
R. Powell, A. L. Frazer, Isaac Linduff. 





Geavca County.—The following resolutions were 
adopted at a meeting of the Directors for making ar- 
rangements for the Cattle Show and Fair of that county, 
which occurs at Chardon, on the 8th and 9th insts: 

Resolved, That all articles presented for premiums, 
must be presented on the first day of the Fair, and re- 
main until the second, when the report will be read. 

Resolved, That all the members of the society be re- 
quested to furnish provisions, and that a table be spread 
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at the Geauga Temperance House, for all members of the 
society, for the purpose of a kind of pic nic dinner, on 
the second day of the Fair. 





Mount Airy College. -- Mr Colman. 

In our paper of July 1, after noticing the proposition 
of Mr. Gowen, for establishing an Agricultural College 
on his estate, at Mount Airy, we alluded to the sugges- 
tion of the Germantown Telegraph, in regard to inviting 
Mr. Colman to take the presidency of the college, by 
saying we did ‘ not think he would be willing to assume 
that responsibility, and we should not deenr it expedient 
to select for the office a person of his advanced age.’ In 
the last number of the Farmers’ Library, we find that 
father Skinner is inclined to take exceptions to our re- 
marks respecting Mr. Colman. 
cle, he says : 

The above, from the Ohio Cultivator, is the first notice 
which we have seen (17th of August,) of the matter to 
which it refers. We agree as'to the location and the pub- 
lic spirit of Mr G. and his high appreciation of the great 
benefit to be derived to’ the whole country by measures 
which shall result in enlightening, as the best means of im- 
proving the practice of Agriculture. As to-Mr Colinan’s 
willingness to ‘assume the responsibility’ of the presi- 
dency, we do not know; but we do not agree with our 
respected colleague of the Cultivator, that it would be 
inexpedient on account of the reason named, or any other 
of which we are aware. On the contrary, we should 
judge Mr C. to be eminently fitted for such a trust, with 
suitable assistants in the various departments, and himself 
placed in a position Lore independent and above the 
control of inferior minds. In one thing friend Bateham 
will agree with us—that if he were to undertake it, 
judging by all we have seen from his pen, he would enter 
upon the duties with an elevated view of their importane, 
aiming to do good, aud leaving fame to follow, unintluenced 
by gross mercenary motives, and scorning that sort of 


popularity which is caught by setting traps to amuse or 
to bamboozle the public. 


The number of agricultural institutions which are being 
established in various parts of the country, afford a most 
gratifying proof that the sentiment has taken root, that 
agriculture has its science and literature, and is a fit sub- 
ject for the occupation of the mind. It is by planting and 
disseminating that sentiment that American agriculture 
is now to be permanently and essentially benefited and 


elevated more than by offering a few dollars for fat hogs, 
or large crops on small lots. 


Remarks.— When we expressed the above opinion 
respecting Mr. Colman, we did so under a somewhat er- 
roneous impression as to the amount of responsibility and 
labor that would devolve upon him as President of the 
Institution. But the information we have since received 
from Mr Gowen, in regard to the number and ability of 
the persons whom it is proposed should be associated to- 
gether in conducting the establishment, has materially 
altered our views on the subject; and we agree with friend 
Skinner that, if Mr. Colman is willing to accept the ap- 
pointment, his ‘advanced age’ is not a very material ob- 
jection; also, that he would ‘enter upon the duties with 
an elevated view of their importance, aiming to do good,’ 
&c. The information which Mr C. has gained during 
his travels and observations in Europe, together with his 
well known high order of scholastic attainments, give 
him advantages which can hardly be claimed by any other 
individual in this country. 





After copying our arti- 


Notices of Books &c. 

Tue Trees or America. Native and Foreign, Pictorially 
and Botanically Delineated, and scientifically and popu- 
larly described; being considered principally with re- 
ferrence to their geography and history: soil and situ- 
ation; propagation and culture; accidents and diseases; 
properties and uses; economy in the arts; introduction 
into commerce, and their application in useful and 
ornamental plantations—IIlustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. By D. J. Browne, author of Sylva Ameri- 
cana. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

We are indebted to the publishers fora copy of this 
very beautiful and valuable work, just issued from the 
press. We have not had time to examine it closely, and 
shall rely upon the promise of an able friend for a notice 
in time for our next paper. 


Transactions or THE New York State Acricunrurat 
Soctery, Vol. V. for 1845. 

Thanks to an officer of the society for a copy of this 
important work. We shall make use of some extracts 
before long. 


Cotman’s European Acricucrure, part VII.—The 
chapters of this number are entitled, Tile and Pipe Drain- 
ing; Subsoil Plowing connected with thorough Draining; 
Irrigation; Rotation of Crops; Soiling or House Feeding; 


Crops. Like the last preceding one this number is em- 
mently practical, and treats of subjects of the utmost 
importance. 

Tue Tennesse Farmer is the title of a new agricul- 
tural journal commenced the past month, at Nashville 
Tenn. by Cuarces Foster, formerly one of the editors 
of the Westin Farmer and Gardener, and favorably 
known as an engraver and delineator of cattle &c. Judg- 
ing from the past, we think friend Foster has not chosen 
a very promising field of labor, though we heartily wish 
him success.— Monthly, 24 pages Octavo, $1 per year. 

Tue Scientiric American is the best paper within our 
knowledge for mechanics, and all who wish to obtain 
knowledge of the progress of the mechanic arts, diseov- 
eries in science, &c. It is edited with much ability by 
Rufus Porter, New York — is illustrated with numerous 
engravings, and afforded (weekly) at the low price of $2 
per year. A new volume is now just commencing, in 
quarto form. 

Tue Western Farmer anp GarpeNners’ ALMANAC, for 
1847, published at the office of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener, Indianapolis, and edited by Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
is very well arranged, and full of valuable hints and in- 
structions. 

CataLocur or Roses cultivated and for sale by S.S. 
Jacxson, Nurseryman and Florist, Ciucinnati, for 1846-7. 
This comprises about two hundred of the best varieties of 
Remontant, Bourbon, Bengal, Noisette, Tea, Moss, Mi- 
crophylla, Damask, Climbing, Yellow and Hardy Garden 
Roses. Wecan speak from personal knowledge of Mr. 
Jackson’s skill in cultivating roses, and the healthy con- 
dition of his plants. 

Cara.Loaue of fruit trees, &c., cultivated and for sale 
by J. J. Thomas, Macedon, Wayne county, New York, 
is received. It is sent gratis to all applicants. 











LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
Autumn. 
The Autumn time is with us!—Its approach 
Was heralded, not many days ago, 
By hazy skies, that veil’d the brazen sun, 
And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn, 
And low-voiced brooks, that wandered drowsily 
By purpling clusters of the juicy grape, 
Swinging upon the vine. And now, ’tis here. 
And what a change hath passed upon the face 
Of Nature, where the waving forest spreads, 
Then robed in deepest green! All through the night 
The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art : 
And in the day the golden suu hath wrought 
True wonders ; and the winds of morn and even 
Hath touched with magic breath the changing leaves. 
And now, as wanders the dilating eye 
Athwart the varied landscape, circling far, 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 
Of colors, bursts upon the ravish’d sight! 
Here, where the maple rears its yellow crest, 
A golden glory : yonder, where the oak 
Stands monarch of the forest, and the ash 
Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad 
The dogwood spreads beneath, a rolling field 
Of deepest crimson : and afar, where looms 
The gnarled gum, a cloud of bloodiest red!—Gallagher. 


Give no pain.—Breathe not a sentiment--say not a word 
— not an expression of the countenance that will 
offend another, or send a thrill of pain through his bosom. 
We are surrounded by sensitive hearts, which a word, a 
look even, might fill to the brim with sorrow. If youare 
careless of the opinions and expressions of others, remem- 
ber that they are differently constituted from yourself, 
and never, by a word or sign, cast a shadow on a happy 
heart, or throw aside the smiles of joy that love to linger 
ona pleasant countenance. 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour, 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak, 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 


Economy 1x Cooxine Crannerrirs.—To each quart of 
berries, soon after putting on to cook, add a teaspoonful 
of saleratus: This neutralizes the acid, and one-fourth 
the sugar usually used, renders them more palatable than 
when cooked in the common way. 

The above from an exchange paper, is doubtless cor- 
rect, and the same mode will apply to excessively sour 
apples or other kinds of fruit. Care should be taken, 
however, not to apply too much saleratus, otherwise the 
flavor will be destroyed. 


Laoies, is it not a shame that more original communi- 
cations do not appear in your departmentof the Cultiva- 











or? Then, whose fault is it ? 


The New York State Fair. 
At Auburn, N. Y., September 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1846. 

Honor to the Farmers of the Empire State! They 
have again manifested their respect for their noble calling, 
and their devotion to the cause of improvement, by leav- 
ing for a time their fields and homes, and assembling by 
countless thousands at their annual festival. It was a 
glorious gathering of the industrious tillers and owners of 
the soil; and the articles they exhibited, together with the 
spirit they manifested, gave cheering evidence that the 
progress of agricultural improvement is still onward and 
upward; its leaders having for their watchword the proud 
motto of their State —‘ Excelsior.’ 

We arrived at Auburn on the 15th, or the day of pre- 
paration. The trial of plows was all of a public charac- 
ter that took place thisday. The number of plows tested 
was not large, and only two or three of them appeared to 
us to present any new feature or improvement. 

The grounds and buildings designed for the show were 
of the most extensive and tasteful character, reflecting 
much credit on the skill and enterprise of the committee 
and the liberality of the citizeus of Auburn, at whose 
expense the preparations were mostly made. A field of 
about twelve acres, on a beautiful elevation just outside 
of the village, was surrounded by a board fence twelve 
feet high. Within this were four large buildings for in- 
door exhibitions. The first, named Floral Hall, 15) feet 
long by 50 wide, built in tasteful style and decorated with 
classic temples, covered with flowers and evergreens, 
was appropriated to the horticultural part of the exhibi- 
tion. The next, Ladies’ Hall, a spacious and tastefal 
Gothic structure, was occupied with ladies’ work and 
domestic manufactures. Next was the hall for Imple- 
ments and Inventions, and last the hall for Dairy produc- 
tions. In addition to these, there were commodious 
buildings for a business office, ticket office, committee 
room, &c., and an immense canvass tent, under which a 
multitude found rest and shade, and the address was de- 
livered at the close. 

A carriage road extended entirely around the field, in- 
side of the fence; next to this were posts and railing for 
fastening cattle, and pens for sheep and swine. One por- 
tion of the fieid was appropriated to horses, another to 
working oxen, and another to the larger class of imple- 
ments and machinery. We will now briefly speak of the 
different departments of the exhibition. 

Or Catt ie, there was a fair show of all the principal 
breeds, as the Short Horns, Devons, Herefords, and Ayr- 
shire; and most of the animals were very good of their 
kind—some of them remarkably handsome; but the 
number in each class was less than it should have been. 


Of native stock and milch cows, especially, there was a 
sad deficiency. 

There was a fine show of working oxen, embracing 
three teams of ten yoke each; also, ten yoke of steers, 
and six or-seven other pairs of matched cattle. In the 
team of ten yoke, belonging to J. 8. Wadsworth, Esq., 
there was one pair of beautiful Durhams, which were 
bred by the late William Renick, of this State. They 
were very much admired. - Of fat cattle, there was not a 
large number; but some of them, as usual, were very fat. 
The whole number of horned cattle on the ground, large 
and small, was about 220, viz: 48 or 50 psirs yoked, 
about sixty Durhams, fifty Devons, ten Herefords, and 
four or five Ayrshire and common. 

Or Horses, the display was very fine; including all the 
celebrated breeds of the country, and embracing many 
animals of uncommon beauty and excellence. ‘There 
were about forty stallions on the ground, and as many 
matched horses, besides single horses, and mares and 
colts— the whole forming, perhaps, the most interesting 
and attractive part of the whole exhibition. 

Or Sueep, there was but a meagre show, both as re- 
gards number and quality. We, with many others, were 
much disappointed at not finding on the ground any rep- 
resentatives of the fine flocks of the Messrs. Morrell and 
Col. Randall. We think these gentlemen did not do jus- 
tice to the society or to themselves in neglecting to ex- 
hibit their sheep on this occasion. ‘There were some good 
sheep, of several breeds, belonging to Col. Sherwood, the 
President of the society, and a goodly number of Meri- 
nos, with a few Saxons, from breeders in Vermont and 
Connecticut, mostly designed for sale. The whole num- 
ber of fine wooled sheep did not much exceed 120, and 
only asmall number of these could be called first quality. 

Or Swine, there were very few, and those mostly of 
old breeds — as the Leicester and crosses therewith. 

Or Powutrry, there was not as good a show as last year, 


though specimens of quite a number of choice varieties 
were exhibited. 


~ 





Implements anp Macuinery. This department of the 

















sented the most evidences of improvement. The agricul- 
tural implements were quite numerous; and although but 
few of them presented much that was really new in de- 
sign or construction, there were many that possessed 
some advantages not before displayed, and nearly all of 
them gave evidence of improvement in their manufac- 
ture. Of Plows, there were not as many forms exhibited 
as on some previous occasions, bui as a whole, they were 
of a superior character, especially as it regards strength 
aud neatness of finish. The only novelty that we noticed 
in plows, was a contrivance by which the set of the beam 





can be easily altered, so as to take out the land, and thus 


adapt the plow for using with three horses. This is ef- | moth squashes, the product, it was declared, of only one 


fected by a patent cast iron socket and screw for attach- 
ing the beam to the handles. We think the invention a 
valuable one, and shall speak of it again. Of Thrashing 
Machines and Grain Separators, quite a number were 
exhibited. We believe Pitts’ deserved the preference. 
Horse-powers, too, were quite numerous and diverse in 
construction, but presented little novelty. The Fanning 
Mills exhibited by several manufacturers, were the most 
perfect that we ever saw. The same may be said of one 
or two Clover Machines. A machine for pulling flax 








was exhibited for the first time. It is quite an ingenious 

contrivance; but we doubt whether it will ever onper | 
sede the old bone and muscle power, although it has been | 
used with considerable advantage in some parts of New 
York. Of Cultivators, quite a number were on the | 
ground, and several of them of improved forms. This | 
implement, of the larger kind, is now very generally used | 
by grain farmers at the east, in preparing land for wheat 

or other grain, also in covering the seed; and is found to 

eflect a great saving of labor, whiie it does the work ina 

superior manner. ‘This improvement must be introduced 

into Ohio. We shall speak of it again, and describe the 

implement and its uses. ‘t he Gang-plow is another con- | 
trivance for the same purpose as the two horse cultiva- | 
tors, but we think not so generally useful. In Horse- 
rakes we noticed several improvements. One of these, 
the spring-tooth revolving rake, we think is a very per- 
fect and desirable implement. Of Straw Cutters there 
was, as usdal,a great variety exhibited, though we did 
not perceive much improvement in them. Possibly they 
have already reached perfection. We think for a cheap 





and effective machine, Rich’s, when well made, is the | jubilee. 


best. 

McCormick’s and Hussey’s Reaping Machines, were 
on the ground, the latter of three different pattern, show- | 
ing the improvements made on it. Met: 
manufactured at Brockport, and Hussey’s at Auburn. 
Of Corn Shellers, there were several of the smaller kinds, 
among which Burrall’s appears most perfect; but we saw 
none of the large class suitable for our forwarders, mil- | 
lers, &c. Smut Mills were also present, together with | 
numerous other contrivances more interesting to the | 
manufacturer than the farmer We have not time nor | 
space to speak of the patent bee-hives, Yankee churns 
and cheese presses, washing machines, cooking stoves, 
&c. They were on hand, as usual, in the greatest abun- 
dance, and attracted much attention. Some of the) 
churns, it was said, would almost make butter without | 
milk or cream! and cook-stoves turn out a hot dinner | 
without fuel or provisions! but these were doubtless yan- | 
kee stories; at any rate we did not quite believe them. | 





ormick’s raf 
| 
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Of vegetables, also, the number of contributors was 
not very great, and our Rochester friends, Crossman and 
Langworthy, contributed the greater portion. The Musk- 
melons of the former gentleman, and the Imperial Water- 
melons of the latter, we can certify, were deserving of 
premiums. Rey. N. S. Smith, of Buffalo, exhibited a 
basket of new varieties of potatoes raised by him from 
seed. He has produced a large number of kinds in this 
way within a few years, and four of them have been 
found of superior excellence. He has them for sale, and 
we hope some persons in northern Ohio will introduce 
them for next season’s planting. Among the most con- 
spicuous objects in this part of the Hall, were five mam- 








equally in agricultural pursuits as in any other. Agri- 
culture may be pursued without education. So can the 
profession of the law. But education infinitely increases 
the individual’s power. He enforced this idea by alluding 
to the connection of natural sciences with agriculture. 

It is supposed by many, that the pursuit of agriculture 
does not so surely lead to wealth, power, and distinction, 
as the professions; but he insisted that the agriculturist 
holds the most important position in society. It is the 
most important pursuit — most important to mankind 
generally —to the state and to society. Upon it the 
wealth of every nation depends. True, some small na- 
tions may have succeeded without paying particular at- 
tention to agriculture ; but as a general truth, without 
agriculture there would be no national wealth. At the 
same time that it administers to the health and happiness 
of those who pursue it, it promotes their virtue and the 
moral character of community. It is also the basis of all 
the useful arts. It is the parent of the fine arts, of 
sciences, and of literature. It first brought man out of a 
state of barbarism, by exciting to that social organization 
from which the arts and literature have sprung. Society 
has advanced or receded as agriculture has advanced or 
receded. This he illustrated by references to the history 
of the past. 

Agriculture is the most universal as well as the most 
ancient pursnit. It requires more persons to prosecute 
it, and its pursuit constitutes the true dignity of labor. 
It is the highest employment of civilized man. 

It is thus the highest pursuit, because, to pursue it suc- 
cessfully, it requires the highest knowledge—more mind 
excellent quality, and would have done credit to a county | and intellect, than any other. It may not be indispensable 
show ina grain district; but they looked lonely where |to have this knowledge, but he contended that it was 
they were. True, the show was not in adairy region, | more necessary than for a person employed in any other 
but still the farmers’ wives of old Cayuga alone, could | pursuit. The farmer should have a good knowledge of 
have filled up the tables with good specimens of butter | natural history --the history of nature—and chemistry. 
and cheese if they had been disposed. But they, like | Is it not necessary that he should have a correct know- 
their spouses, expected somebody from a great way off |ledge of manures, and become familiar with the best 
to bring something better than they could exhibit, and | modes of applying them? ‘The knowledge to chemically 
they would not show theirs! This is all wrong, and | analyze soils, is almost indispensable to him. A know- 
shou d be censured by the society. ledge of every description of vegetation—the effects of 

Tae Arrenpance of people at this Fair was larger | light, heat, and electricity —of animals and insects, is 
than at any previous one. The numberhas been various- | desirable. Those who have it will find use for it; and it 
ly estimated at from 4,900 to 6',900. The weather was | is of more importance to the farmer than to any other 
very pleasant and all seemed well pleased with the farmers’ | man. 

Never was a town or village so completely de-| A general acquaintance with history and geography is 
luged with people as was Auburn, during the nights of the | also necessary. Experience proves this; and history is 
1Sth and 16th. Every place that could shelter a human | experience —‘ philosophy teaching by example.’ 

being from the cool night air seemed filled. The citizens} ‘To what other pursuit is this knowledge so important 
generally deserve great praise for their liberal hospitality 


as to the farmer? 
and efforts to provide accomodations for the multitude.| Although agriculture is the parent of society, it is de- 


We have seen some complaints in the papers, stating | pendent upon society. The farmer, more than any other 
that the landlords of the hotels imposed on their guests, | man, is dependent upon the well being of society. A 
by exacting exorbitant charges during the Fair. We | knowledge of moral philosophy — of man — is therefore 
hope for the reputation of the place that the reports are | indispensable to him. To be successful, he should know 
unfounded or exaggerated. Thanks to kind friends, we | what motives govern men. 
were not exposed to the tender mercies of such sharpers.| It is said that seven-eighths of the world are employed 
There were not as many visiters from other states, we | in tilling the ground. The last general census tells us 
should judge, at this as at former Fairs. It was pleasant | that about — in every 10 persons, in the United States, 
however to meet quite a number of veteran laborers in | are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Success in any and 
the cause of agricultural advancement. Indeed to our | every pursuit of life, is dependent upon administration of 
mind, the meeting of hundreds of our personal friends| government. The agriculturists of this country have a 
and acquaintances, constituted the chief pleasure of the | greater interest in government than all other classes com- 
occasion. | bined —as they are more numerous than all other classes. 
Of delegates from Ohio, we found present the follow- | They should therefore be acquainted with political econo- 


vine, the aggregate weight of which was rising of 50) 
pounds. 

** Lapies’ Haxu.’’ Here too is acharming display; but, 
bachelor as we are, we fiud ourself wholly incompetent 
to the task of giving a description of the immense num- 
ber of beautiful articles exhibited, most of them the work 
of fair hands. And to tell the whole truth, our attention 
was so much diverted from the articles to the fair ones 
themselves, that we must be excused from giving any 
particulars! Suffice it to say, that the display was highly 
creditable to the ladies; and the only fault that could 
well be found, was that the ornamental seemed to pre- 
dominate over the useful; but this is a common and very 
natural circumstance, and for our part we doubt whether 
it is any fault atall. 

“Dairy Hauu.’? This building was almost without 
use. ‘The few specimens of butter and cheese were of 




















We shall, in our next paper, or as soon as the official | ing: Col. H. H. Coit, of Cuyahoga; John Brown, of | 
reports are received, give the names and address of the | Summit; two Messrs. Perkins, of Portage; two Messrs. | 
makers or inventors of the principal implements and | Xinsmans, of Trambull; Dr. N. Townshend, of Lorain | 
machines, in order that persons desiring to obtain them | E. Follet, of Licking, Samuel Cloon, of Hamilton; M. | 
may know where te apply. (| L. Sullivant, (and Ep. o. curr.,) of Franklin. 

‘Frorat Haut’ was’ deservedly the centre of attrac-| A Sriexpip Bart was held in Floral Hall the night | 
tious during the exhibition. Its spacious aisles were | after the last day of the show. For this purpose a sub- 
densely thronged with spectators, from morn till night; | stantial planed floor had been provided, so that after the 
and their smiling countenances bore testimony of the | staging was removed and the hall well lighted, no place 
pleasure that the display afforded them. It was indeed a | could be more suitable for such an entertainment. We | 


my. They should rale the government, and to do it 
well, they should understand the science of government. 

The agriculturists are the persons to judge upon the 
best modes of legislation for protecting their industry, 
and it is incumbent upon the-farmer to see that the mea- 
sures calculated to promote his interests are carried out. 
One of the measures indispensable to success, all will see, 
is a market; and he should know whether a staple home 
is not better than a precarious foreign market. 

Equal and just laws, and their observance, are impor- 





magnificent spectacle. We think, however, that more | did not participate in this part of the performance, but it | tant to the farmer, who should be intelligent enough to 
vas due to the building and its decorations, and the ad- | was said to have been well attended, and the fun continued | decide upon what kind of laws are of this character. In 
mirable arrangement of the articles, than to the number | till the small hours of morning. We-have no objection | a governinent like ours, its laws are its chief beneficial de- 
or excellence of the articles exhibited. Certain it is, we | to this mode of concluding the festivities, by those who! partment. All others are subordinate to it. Law is the 
were disappointed in not finding a greater quantity and | desire it; but we think there should have also been pro- | first, last, and the whole great object of government. — 
variety of horticultural productions, especially from the | vision made for those who wished to do so, tohaveenjoyed | Every thing depends upon law-- upon equal and just 
citizens of Auburn and Cayuga county, a region so rich | a social and intellectual meeting at a supper on the even-| Jaw. It is, therefore, of vast importance, that the exist- 
in the gifts of Flora and Pomona. ‘The Buflaio Horti- | ing of the second day of the Fuir. Many we know re-/ ence and enforcement of law should be felt to be impor- 
cultural Society contributed a very large assortment of | gretted the absence of something of thiskind: and for proof | tant by the farmer--by all. And, also, that law should 
fruits, including some fine pears, grapes, &c.; also, a| of its beneficial influence we only need refer to the effect | be stable, fixed, not constantly changing. Experimenting 
beautiful floral ornament, the only one exhibited. Along | upon the public mind of the sentiments utterred at the | upon law is a sort of charlatanism which should never be 
with the Buffalonians, we found Col. H. H. Coit, of Eu- | agricultural supper at Rochester, in 1843. practised upon the people. 

clid, Cuyahoga county, O., with an assortment of fruit,| ‘THe Appress was delivered by Samuel Stevens, Esqr.,| Is it, therefore, not important that those who can con- 
embracing over fifty kinds of apples, several of pears, | a distinguished lawyer of Albany. We sincerely hope | trol government should have a knowledge of the science 
grapes, almonds, &e. A large portion of the fruit ex-| the time will come, when farmers generaly will be so well | of government, particularly of political economy? ‘This 
hibited was from Nurserymen in the vicinity of Roches- | educated that there will be no need of calling upon law- | knowledge need not be minute, but of a general charac- 
ter. Among these, Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry were | yers to deliver agricultural addresses. This, too, is the) ter, which will insure a correct decision upon the proba- 
the greatest contributors. Besides a large number of ap- | leading sentiment expressed by Mr. Stevens, and we hope | ble effects of particular measures upon the prosperity of 
ples, peaches, &c., they exhibited about sixty varieties | that not one of our readers will fail to read the brief ab- | the people. 

of choice pears, many of them new and superior varie- | stract of the address which is subjoined ; from the report 
ties, imported by. them, and grafted on quince stocks, | made by the editor of the Rochester Democrat. 








No pursuit of civilized life can be successfully prose- 
cuted without frequent intercourse with our fellow men; 


which causes them to bear very early and abundantly. 
Of Flowers, the display was not iarge, the summer 





and every movement calculated to promote this inter- 
course should be fostered. 


oper’. ~ mI 
having been remarkably dry. Some very choice bouquets a ee 


Mr 8. insisted further, that classical literature was in- 
of cut flowers were shown from the garden of Jas. Wil- | 


Mr 8. remarked that he proposed briefly to demon- | dispensable to the intelligent pursuit of agricultare. — 


son of Albany; fine roses, dahlias, &c., from Ellwanger | Strate that the idea which has prevailed, that thorough | Lawyers were oftenest promoted because of their know- 
and Barry, of Rochester, and assortments from various | education was necessary for professional men and noi for ledge. Farmers would have this same control if their 


Knowledge is power;! education was the same; and why should it not be? If 


other places, agriculturists, was a mistake. 
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chretien, Winter Nelis, Napoleon, Beurre Van Marum, 
lle of Bruxelles, Foster's St. Michael, Seckel, St. Ghislain 
| and Roussellet; by A. Siies,a Pear, name net known; by 
B. Latham, Passe Colmar, Capiaumont, Buffum, and two 
varieties uf Winter Pears; by C. F. Jaeger, Capiaumont and 


it was, farmers could better represent their own interests | varieties of ordinary fruit, perhaps with little or none, | 

than lawyers; but until they have this knowledge, they | should be content to go on in that way? When he sees, 

cannot expect to compete with those who have. jas he may here, squashes weighing 145 pounds each — | 
Besides, he insisted that farmers required aliment for | five that grew on one vine weighing over 5/0 pounds— | 

the mind as well as for the body — diversion, relaxation. | can he go home satisfied to grow these of a tea-kettle size | 





And what higher repast could be spread out than classical | only? ‘hen he sees that other farmers have a profusion 
literature? Agriculture owes much to classical litera-| of pears, peaches, grapes, quinces, &c., from a few acres 
ture—-to the ancient poet, Virgil. His chaste verse in- | of land, will he jog on with his orchard of middling ap- 
spires a love for rural pursuits. ple trees only? It seems hardly possible that one farmer, 

Why, then, is it that the pursuit of agriculture does not | who ever thinks at all, can go away from the State Fair 
rank as high as other pursuits? Only because education | without resolving to be a better farmer thereafter, without 
is not sufficiently fostered. THis WILL BE CHANGED; it is | feeling a truer pride in his calling, and a firmer resolution 
being changed. When Imperial Rome degenerated, the | to improve and excel in it. 
arts were divided into liberal and servile; yet agriculture | But this is not all. ‘The farmer is here brought in con- 
was always held before and above either. The greatest| tact with all that has recently been done in the other 
praise which could be awarded to a man in Rome was, | useful arts in aid of his own calling. Here is an endless 
that he was a tiller of the soil—a husbandman. In all, variety of agricultural implements— fanning mills, cra- 
nations this was so. In Persia, once a year, the farmer | dles, sythes, forks, hoes, &c. &c.; as also household 
dined with the king; and in China, the Emperor annually utensils, stoves, ovens, kitchen-ware, &c. (There are 
acquires dignity by holding the plow. ae any other | not less than a dozen newly patented. stoves alone, some 
pursuit more certainly lead to distinction than agricul-| of them valuable improvements on those exhibited last 
ture? Not where the same amount of minp is brought) year. Every thing invites to comparison, to reflection, 
into requisition. Many of our Presidents were agricul- | and thence to improvement. In the plow alone, the im- 
turists. Rare talent will always lead to distinction in any | provements of the last few years have secured the plow- 
pursuit. Take the great mass of professional men; they | ing of four acres with the labor and power formerly 
do not fill any greater space in the public eye than the | required for three. And the end, doubtless, is not yet. 
mass of agriculturists. And where is there more wealth, | One such Fair as this is worth more to the people of a 
more individual wealth, and more comfort, than among | State than a dozen ‘ glorious victories’ in the field of hu- 
the farmers of this country? | man slaughter. 

His object, Mr S. said, was to impress upon those who | 
heard him, to have those who should succeed them 
thoroughly educated; that the son who is to be the far- | 
mer should be equally educated with the son who js to be | 
the lawyer or physician. | 

Mr 8. remarked, in conclusion, that whatever view he 
took of his subject, whether he looked at it in connection | 
with the physical, mental, or moral condition of those en- FRUITS, ETC., EXHIBITED. 
gaged in it; it presented the broadest and noblest field,| Arrtes — By E. Griswold, of Delaware, Go'den Pippin, 
equally for the acquisition of general happiness and per- | Vermont Apple, Ked Winter Calville, Golden Russet, Cat- 
sonal distinction. ‘The agriculturist merited the gratitude | ead, Gloria Mundi; by Mis. Wilson, Gloria Mundi, Golden 
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At Columbus, Sept. 3 & 4, 1846. 








of society. His position was sublime and noble; for \ 
where could you behold a more beautiful spectacle than | 
that presented by a man laboring to elevate his race and | 
his country, clothing nature in flowers, and controlling | 
the destinies of a free people; a spectacle which arouses 
the highest feelings of pride and patriotism — a spectacle | 


worthy of liberty-- worthy of glory and renown. | J 


Pippin, Pennocks Red, and several unknown varieties; by 
*, Stewart. Crouse’s Romanite, Juneating, Rambo, Rus- 
sine, Gulden Pippin, White Vandevere, Rhode Island Red 
Streak, Butter Sweet, one fine variety name unknown; by 
Col.S. Medary, ‘Talliman’s Sweeting, Lsopus Spitzenberg, 
N. E. Seek-no-further, Gree Pippin, Red Streak; by E W 
Gwynne, Golden Pippin; by Eiliot & Co., of Cleveland, 
ersey Sweet, Porter, Marly Kibstone, Summer Calvilie, 


7 Kerry Pippin, Golden Russet, Beauty of Kent, Danvers’ 
; ros Winter Sweet, Maidens Blush, Molasses, Pomme Gris, 
Influence of Agriculteral Fairs. Domine, Yellow Ingestrie, Biack G.lliflower, Striped Gilli 


The following remarks are by the able editor of the flower, Yellow Bellefleur, Golden Spice, Brabant Bellefleur, 
New York Tribune, who was present at the Auburn | Esopus Spitzeuberg, Red Calviile, Manks Codlin, Hollow 
Fair. We 5 bis conti ta te the'e ial _| Crowned Pearmain, Red Ingestrie, Priors late Red, Stip- 

ar. © Cnt a eee sa eee Omen Ones |pen’s Russet Swaar, Gravenstein, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
sideration of those farmers of Ohio who think there is) Baldwin, Hawthornaden, Waxen or Belmont, Late Straw- 
ittle or no benefit to be derived from Agricultural Exhi- | berry, Jonathan, Pomme ce Neige, Early Strawberry, Fall 

“es | Flarvey, Stroat, Putnam Russet, Roxbury Russet and Si- 
bitions: | berian Crabb, two varieties; by Dayid Wood of Mt. Gilead, 
Holland Pippin, Summer Queen, and St. Lawrence Pippin; 


De P , by B. Latham, Gloria Mundi, New Jersey Red Streak, 
This is the great day of the Fair, and a brighter, plea-| (teen Newton Pippin, Flushing Spi'zenberg, Red Vande- 


santer was never enjoyed by mortals. The cloudless sky | yere, Holland Pippin, Strawberry, Vrais Drap d°Or, ‘Tart 
and the fresh green earth harmonize in producing rare) Bough, Borsdorter, Seek-no-lurther, Kerry Pippin, Eng 
external beauty and cheerfulness; the showers of night| Wine, Red Siberian Crabb, Washington, Green, Belle 
before last have cooled the atmosphere just sufficiently; | Bonne, Latham’s Favorite, Dyer or Pomme, Royalle, Win- 
the people of central and western New York have assem-| ter Pearmain, Golden Pippin, ‘l'aliman’s Sweeting, Lady 
bled by tens of thousands, and still every train, every finger, Soston or Roabury Russet, Black Gilliflower, Rhode 
thoroughfare teems with hundreds more pouring in. —| Island Greening. Gravensicin, Orange or Golden Sweeting, 
Never did Nature and Man more cordially concur in| Hawthornden, Brabant Bellefleur, Red Winter Calville, 


Avsurn, Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1846. 











giving zest to a popular holiday. 
I have been over the grounds, of course, seeing much | 
to-unterest, and but for the enormous multitude gathered, | 
which seems to me unparalleled at any former Fair, I} 
should have seen rnuch more. I could say something of | 
the animals here exhibited, but, believing Col. Skinner} 
can speak of them to pene? yy og I leave them to him. | 
For the present, I will proffer a few suggestions on the 
influences and uses of these annual fairs, or rather a few 
thoughts which this one has elicited. 

Mental indolence is the chief danger of the farmer’s 
condition. It’is possible to exist in his vocation with 
very little thought. Plowing this year and next the fields 
that were plowed, perhaps y his father, thirty or forty 
years ago, and harvesting therefrom, substantially, the 
same grains and vegetables, the farmer is in danger of| 
falling into the habit of doing just as his father did, and | 
for the reason that his father did it. The old round of | 
crops, the old modes of culture, the old implements, even 
the old smoky and fuel-wasting fire-place, are too often | 
clung to, because the farmer is hardly aware that newer | 
and better means to the same ends have been devised and | 
adopted. It seems easier to do the old things in the old| 
way than to incur the expense and trouble ef changing | 
for the better, even if aware of its existence. 

The moral of the Fair is mprovement. Fifty thousand 
farmers and farmers’ sons, with ten thousand farmers’ 
wives and daughters, assemble once a year to witness an 
exhibition of the choicest products of their calling in our 
State. He who has the counterpart of Pharaoh’s lean 
kine finds at the Fair the noblest display of neat cattle 
ever seen; so of horses, sheep, swine, &c. Of fruits and 
grains there is like abundance of the best. It is possible 
that he who has drudged on contented with ten to twenty 
bushels of grain to the acre, perhaps with two or three 








Domine, Yellow Ingestrie, Corlies’ Sweet, Pear Tree Lot, 
Pound. English Russet. American Wine, White Spi'zen- 
berg, Pennock’s Red Wiater, Yellow Bellfleur, Cart House, 
Spice Sweeting, Royal Pearmain, Russet Pearmain, Mary- 
land Pippin, Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Court Pendu, 
Sheep Nuse, Maiden’s Buush, English Goiden Pippin, Ro- 
manite, Danvers Winter Sweet, Pumpkin Sweeting, Fall 
Pippin, Rambo, English Wine, White Va devere, Karly 
French Reinette and Ribstone Pippin; by John Miller, 14 
varieties of Apples (names not given); by J. Dille, of New 
ark, Wine Apple; by N. Merion, Gloria Mundi, Bellefleur, 
Green Pippin, Lemon Pippin, Newton. Pippin, Rock Ray- 
mon, Loring’s Sweeting, Black Gilliflower, Golden Russet, 
Spitzenberg Wine Sap, Red Vandevere, Romanite, Rambo, 
and Lady Finger; by C F. Jaeger, Princess Noble, Freneh 
Gray Reinette, Weiker’s Pippin, Borsdortler, Pippin Pear- 
main, Eng Pippin, Golden Reinette, Emperor's Apple, 
Winter Pippin, Greening, Yeliow Bellefleur, Black Gulli- 
flower. and three fine Seedlings; from a friend of the Socie- 
ty, Polecat, Eng Wine, Swaar, Crows Egg, White Winter 
Calville, Golden Gage, Menagere, Lyscome, Scollop Gilli- 
flower, Vt. Nonpareil, Large Red, Danver’s Winter Sweet, 
Caan, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Early Yellow, Willams’ 
“arly Favorite, Jonathan, Surprise, Kenrick’s Aututnn, 
Baldwin, Wine Sap, Domine, Prior’s Red Seek-no- further, 
Fameuse, St. Lawrence, Eng Rambo, Edgington, Ameri- 
can Wine, Triangle, Fallowater, Italian Red, Blue Pear- 
main, Blenheim Pippin, Pear ‘Tree Lot, Cumberland Spice, 
Gardner’s Sweeting, Winter Mouse, Columbian Russet, 
Bower's Imperial, Sy kehouse’ Russet, Beachemweil'ls Seed- 
ling, Golden Harvey, Lady Appie and Yellow Siberian 
Crabb; by Mr Cleveland, Fall Pippin, and Fall Seek-no- 
turther; by Dr Hoge, Gloria Mundia; by A. Sites, Hoover 
Apple. 

Pears.-—By C. A. Platt, Sievens’ Genesee; by John Burr, 
Surpass Virgalieu, Gray Ooyenne, Birtlett, Bearre Diel, 








Doyenne Blanc, fine specimens of the Seckel Pear from 
John Miller and Geo Gere; by F. Hall, a very large and 
fine Pear, name not determimed, by a ‘Friend of the Socie- 
ty,’ Beurre Knox and Seckel 

Pracnes.— By A. Sites, Estray, a Seedling Peach, Lemon 
Cling, and a fine Free Stone Seedling; by Dr. 1 G. Jones, 
George 1V, Boston White and Joes’ Imported; by John 
Burr, Orange Cling, Lemon Cling, Yellow Admirabie, Yel- 
low Melacoton, Vandemark, Late Rare Ripe, Jefferson, 
Pine Apple Cling, and seven new and very fine Seedlings; 
by ©. W. Kent, Orange Cling and two varieties not numed; 
by B. Latham, Orange Heath and two unknown varie- 
ties; by Evan Gwynne, Lemon Cling and Royal George; 
by J. W. Andrewa, Lemon Citing; by Adam Brotheriin, 
Blood Peach; by B. Blake, Boston Cling, and two un- 
known varieties: by ©. A. Platt, Oldmixon and a Seedling 
Free Stone; by Mrs Wilsen, very large and fine Lemon 
Cling; Boston Cling, from J. Teesdale, M. Northrup and 
M. J. Gilbert; by F. Stewart, one large basket of fine Royal 
George Peaches, some messuring 11% inches; by G. Vade- 
mark,‘ Vandemark,’ a new Seedling, very large, (one hav- 
ing been picked during the scason measuring 13; inches in 
circumference.) and ‘Eliza Cling.’ a fine Seedling rsised by 
himself; by Gen. ‘I’. Stockton, Melacoton and a late Free 
S:one; by Mr Espy, Lemon Cling; by Mr McCoy, Lemon 
Cling. 

Puvies —By Mr McCoy, Purple Favorite; by Eltiot & Co , 
Diamond; by John Miller, Ltalian Prune; by Dr. 1. G. 
Jones, Coopers Gage, Huling’s Superb, Yellow Magnum 
Bonum, Eyg Pluin, Princes, Imperial Gage, Escue's Golden 
Egg, Hardy Damson; by B. Latham, Princes Yellow Gage, 
and a Damson Seedling; by C. Sweetzer, of Delaware, 
Golden Drop and White Magnum Bonum; from Miss Rus- 
sell, fine specimens of the Yellow Egg; by B Blake, Yel- 
low Magnun Bonum; by John Milier, Jaune Hative; by 
Adam Sites, Escues’ Golden Egg. Italian Prune, Prince’s 
Imperial! Gage, Cooper's Purple Gage, Yellow Megnum 
Bonum, True German Prune. 

Grares —By F. Benningnus, two very large and fine 
bunches of the White Chasselas; by F. McCormick, Fox 
and Catawba; by C. W. Kent, Cape, and a Jarge blue grape; 
by B Latham, Isabella, mn and Fox; by N. Mou- 
rer, White Chasselas, and Miller's Burgundy; by Robert 
Neil, Catawba and Isabella; by Dr. J.G. Jones, Alexander, 
Isabella, and Cigar Bex; by H. S. Sprogne, of Newark, Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Le Noir, White Lamburg, and Whire 
Sweet Water; by Mr J. Dille, of Newark, fine specimen of 
Cigar Box; by U. A. Platt, Isabella and Cape; by R W. 
McCoy, Isabella, White Charselas and White Sweet Wa- 
ter; plates of Catawba Grapes from G. Machold, J N Eepy 
and J. Teesdale; Isabella, from T. Stockton, J. Miller, J. 
Buttles, and Mrs Wilson; by Dr Lathrop, White Sweet 
Water and Cape Grape. 

Metons.—By Juhu Burr, two Hibred Musk Melons, 
Philadelphia Nutneg, New York Nutmeg, Pine Apple 
Nutmeg, Napoleon and Citron Melons; by M B Bateham, 
Nutmeg Melons, (a new variety); by Latham and Lazell, 
five. varieties of Watermelons, Pine Apple, Nutmeg, and 
Cintelope. 

VecetTaBies.—By Latham end Lazel!, Purple Egg Plante, 
Bell Peppers, Blue Nose and Meshannoe Potatves, Silver 
Onions, Case Knife, Bunch, White Cranberry, White Field, 
Large Lima, lower and Hasty Soup Beans, Orange, Scar- 
city and Red Beets; Sweet Potatues; Cabbages, Pickle, 
Large Drum [lead, Flat do., Early Caul flower, Purp'e 
Cape Brocoli; Rice and Sugar Corn; Grant’s Victoria Rhu- 
barb, (seedling of 1846;) two varieties Squash and tour 
varieties of ‘Tomatoes; by B. Bateham, Yellow Sugar, 
White do, Turnip rooted, Manzel Wurtzel and Long Bioud 
Beets; White Silesian Carrot, Valparaiso Squash. and six 
varieties of Potatoes: by Col. Medary, Oregon Corn, Beans, 
Red Peppers, Ever Bearing Raspberry, Bunch Kale, Okra, 
Gourds, Beets and Sweet Potatoes; by Mr John Noble, very 
large Tomatoes; by F. Stewart, fine specimens of the Sugar 
Beet and Sweet Potatoes; by Jobn Burr, Filberts, Myat's 
Rhubarb and three varieties of the Squash; by G. Machold, 
Hanover Turnips; by M. C. Eaton, one bunch of Madder 
roots of one year's growth, and fine specimens of Broom 
Corn; by W: Cain, Queen’s Own Pie Plant; by tr Wil- 
cox, Sugar Beets, Squasbes, Seed Corn and Kidney Pota- 
toes. 

FLowers.—By H_ 5S. Sprague, of Newark, fine Bouquets 
of cut Dahlia’s and other Flowers and Roses; Sanguinea, 
Otaheite, Marshall de Villars, Indica Daily, Victoria Mo- 
deste, Blereii, Elvira, Lamarque, Prince Charles of Lux- 
umbourg, Archduke Charles, Amie Vibert, Cels, Madame 
Bosanquet, William 1V, White Musk, Louis Phillipe, Bon 
Silene, Llermosa, La Pactole, Aurora, Nora, Theresa, Isa- 
belle, Devoniensi’s, Lady Warrender, Caroline. Madame 
Desprez, Monthly Cabbage, Champney, Queen of Luxem- 
bourg, Dr Roques, Du Roi and Monstrosa; by Mrs J. But- 
tles, Several Bouquets of cut Flowers and Roses, and the 
following cut Roses: Monthly Cabbage, Agripina, Louis 
Phillipe, Aurora, Bougere, Paul Joseph, Cele, Madam Des- 

rez, Clara Sylvain, ‘Triomph de Luxembourg, White and 
Pink Tess, Hermosa, Landreths, Carmine, Purple Crown, 
Gros Charles, Bengal ‘Triomphant, Bisson, Odorata Tea, 
Animated, Victoria Modesta. Devoniesies, Queen of the 
Bourbons, Princess of Mecklenberg and Feilenberg; by 
Jno. Burr, bouquets of eut flowers and the foilowing roses : 
Louis Phillipe, Stephen, Ninon de Lenclus, Dutchess of Or- 
leans, White and Pink Dalies, Jacksonia, Princess of Nas- 


jsan, Animated, Belle Nuisette, and Hermosa; by M. A. 


Fahnestock, of Lancaster, Amoena, a new and splendid 
Tea Rose, one leat of the Pawlonia Imperialis, and cut 


White Doyenne; by Mr E. Griswold, N. Carolina Penr, by | flowers; fine Bouquets of cut flowers. from Col. Medory, 


Col. Medary,a fine Pear, name not known; by Elliot & Co., 


Jno Fisher, Mr B. Latham, Miss E. A. Sites, Miss Louiga 


ot Cleveland, White Doyenne, Chaumontel, Summer Bon- | Jones, Miss E. Battles, Mr Thus. Gwynne, and others. 




















Many splendid pot plants were exhibited by Mr Buttles 

and others, of which no account was taken. 
PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

The following premiums were awarded by the appropriate 
committees: 

Arries.—Ist prem. 100 of Burr’s Seedling Straw bery vines, 
awarded to B. Latham. 

21 premium, Thomas on Fruits—N Merion. 
Peans.—lst premium, Downing on Fruits—Jno. Burr. 

24 premium, Kendrick on Fruits—C. F. Jaeger. 
Grares.— Ist premium, a vine of the Post Oak Grape—F. 

Benningnus. 

214 preminm, Hoare on the Vine—R. W. McCoy. 

34 premium, ‘Thomas on Fruits-—Thos. Stockton. 

dihpremium, do o —H.S Sprague. 
Peacues.—Ist premium, Three Dollars—Jno Barr. 

2d premium, Thomas on Fruits--F. Stewart. 

Discretionary pre ,‘Thomas on Fruits—G. Vandemark. 

Do do do do —C.A. Platt. 
Piums —Ist premium, Downing on Fruns—l. G. Jones. 

24 premium, One Dollar—Aaam Sites, 

Mexons.—Ist premium, Two Dollars—Jno. Burr. 

2! premium, One Dollar—A. W. Lazell. 

Sweer Poratves.—- Premium, One Dollar—S. Medary 
Irisu Potaross.—Premium, 1 vol. Ohio Cultivator—M. B 

Bateham. 

Kircuen VeceTaBies.—Prem., Two Dollars—B Latham. 
Best Co.Lecrion or Cur FLowers — Ist premium, Down- 
ing’s Landseape Gardening—H_ 5S. Sprague 

2i premium, Mrs Loudon’s Flower gardeu Companion— 

Miss E A. Sues. 

Best Bouquet or Cur Roses.—lst premium, Fine Bouquet 

Holder—Mrs J. Buttles. 

24 premium, Buist on Roses— Mis Jno. Burr. 

At the close of the exhibition, a barrel of Apples and 
Pears was made-up and sentto the Fair of the Cincin- 
nati Horticaliural Society. 

The receipts from the sale of fruits, &c., amounted to 


nearly $100. 
B. LATHAM, Pres't. 
A. B. Burt rs, Sec’y. 


English News, Crops, Markets, &c. 
[DATES BY THE CAMBRIA, TO SEPT. 4.] 

The news by this arrival has exerted a favorable influ- 
ence upon the grain and produce markets generally in this 
country. It appears that the wheat harvest in Great 
Britian is not, upon the whole, a defective one, but owing 
to the general failure of the potatoe crop, and the partail 
failure of the wheat crop in some countries on the con- 
tinent, it is quite certain that a large demand will exist 
during the year for bread stuffs from this country. We 
congratulate the farmers of Ohio, especially, on the pros- 
pect of fair prices for their immense surplus of wheat 
now on hand. We do not think there is any danger of 
the price of wheat being any less than at present, before 
another harvest. We make a few extracts from the 
European Times: 

The crops have been mostly gathered, and the general 
impression now is that wheat will be an average yield; 
but oats are thin, and potatoes, owing to the universal 
disease, are everywhere a failure. 

One extensive mercantile firmin Limerick has sent out 
orders for the shipment of a dozen cargoes of Indian 
corn from the United States. 

Liverpool Market.— At the market held on the 28th ult. 
the tone of the trade was much firmer than the week 
previous, and a moderate business was transacted in 
wheat, without any rise in price. A large business was 
done in Indian Corn, and an advance of Is per quarter 
was obtained. There was a steady sale for barrel flour, 
and the decline submitted to yesterday was fully recover- 
ed. On the Istinstant there wasa fair demand for wheat, 
and, notwithstanding the dull accounts from Mark-lane 
(London) former prices were paid. Flour was in active 
demand, at an advance of 7d per barrel on the rates of 
last week, good Western Canal realising 27s 6d to 28s 
per barrel. 
prices were 2s per 480 Ib higher. 

Provisions.—American.—Beef for home consumption 
has continued in good demand throughout the past month, 
and our market has been cleared of all the inferior par- 


cels, at fully 6s per tierce over our last quotations. For | 


the finer brands there has been little sale—the improved 
value of such is therefore somewhat nomiual. Pork has 
improved in demand and price, and is beginning to have 
some sale for home‘consumption. Prime parcels would 
realize over our highest quotation. Some small parcels 
of Bacon that have arrived in good order, and suitably 
cut for this market, have sold at 42s to 44s, and Hams, in 
dry salt, at 42s to 45s. For both articles there is a freer 
sale, and a wider opening will now be afforded for their 
introduction from America. The late arrivals of Cheese 
have had a quick sale in consequence of our market being 
quite bare of old “Cheshire,” andthe new make not being 
yet ready to bring forward—the high rates of other pro- 
visions also helping the sale. 


been so small that its value cannot be accurately given. 
Grease Butter sells freely at 39s to 41s. The stock of 


Lard having got into small compass, with a continued | 
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ly for the very finest qualities, whicl: are more extensively 
wanted during the present scarcity of Irish. 
Wool—There is very little United States at present here, 
and little or no alteration to notice in the quotations. 
Imports of North American Produce, from |st-to 31st | 
Aug. 184°, inclusive——From the United States: Beef, | 
119) tierces 618 barrels; Pork, 234 barrels; Hams, 14 | 
casks; Tallow, 794 hhds 347 bbls; Lard, 1263 barrels | 
3540 kegs; Butter, 2381 casks; Cheese, 2681 boxes; | 
Ashes, 20 Pot; Hides, 8'3; Wheat, 19,321 quarters; 
Flour, 72,376 barrels. From Canada: Beef, !9 barrels; 
Pork, 17) barrels; Hams 2 casks; Butter, 245 casks; 
Ashes, 819 Pot; Wheat, 3892 quarters; Flour, 35,472 
barrels. | 


THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 3).— Flour $3 20 @ $3 25 per bbl. 
Wheat 55 cts per bus.; Corn, 25/027 cts; Oats, 20@22; 
Barley, 33 cts; Flax-seed, 6)@62 cts; Timothy, $1 50@ 
$175 per bus.; Pork, mess, $7 per bbl; Bacon, sides, 5 | 
cts per lb.; Hams, 44@5 ets; do. cured, 8@9 cts. Lard, 
in kegs and bbls, 43@5 per lb. Butter is scarce and in | 


good demand at 84@94, for packing, and retails at 16 | 





| 








20 cts. Cheese continues at 54@64 cts. 

Creveanp, Sepl. 28.—Flour $3 50 @$3 623 per bbl; 
Wheat 70@72 cts; Corn 50 cts per bus. 

New York, Sept. 26.— Flour is in active demand for 
shipment, price $5 per bbl, for Genesee and good Western. 
Wheat firm at $1@$1 06 per bus. Corn, white 78 ets, 
yellow, 75 cts per bus. Pork, mess, $9 75@$10, prime, 
$8 5) per bbl; demand fair. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Oct. 1 


GRAIN. Honey, strained, I2}a@ 14 





Wheat, pbu., 50 a 53, Poun:ry. 

Indian corn, wa 8 Turkeys, each, 37 a 5O 

Oats, Wa 33 Geese, “ a 
PROVISIONS. Ducks, oe a 

Flour, retail, bbl, 3,12 a 3,95 | - Chickens, * 8 a 10 

«400 lbs. 1,75 @ SuNpDRIES. 

* Buckwheat, a Apples, bn. Wha 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a “ dried, 7 a 100 
llomminy,quart, 3 a4 Peaches,dried, 2,00 a 
Beef, hd. qr a Potatoes, 25 a 

* 100 Ibs., 3,00 a 3,50 Hay, ton, 3,00) « 4,00 

“ fore qr., 2.00) a 2,50 Wood, hard,e’rd, 1.25 a 150 
Pork, mess, bbl. #50 a Salt, bbi., 175 @ 1,87 

“prime “ 6,50 a 7,00 | Serps, 

Hama, country 1h, 5 @ nome, , 
Lord, th, ret., |’ Gh Timothy, 1,00 a 1.50 
og : = Flax, 75 a 
in kgs. orbis. 6 a 
Butter, bestrolls, 10 @ 12) ASHEs, 

“ common 8 a 9 Pot, 106 Ihs.. 2.75 a 3,00 

us in kegs, 6 «a i Pear], 3,50 a 3,75 
Cheese, 5h a 6) Scorched salts, 2,50 a 
Eggs, dozen, 7 a  &_. Wool, common, wa eX 
Maple sugar, tb. a “ —ha'f bi'd, 0a gy 

* molasses, cal, a “6 full bid, a 


Honey comb, Ih, 10 a 18 


ee 

















FING about to remove from my present location toa lot near 
the Lunatic Asylum, L will seil my entire stock of Roses, 
Greenhonse plants, shrufs &c., during the present fal!, at prices 
much lower than usual—l am engaged during the forenoon of each 


good demand, prices have advanced considerably, especial- 








day on my new place, but may be found each afternoon at my old 
garden adjoining Fisher's Nursery, on the Sandusky road. 
Oct. 1, 1846. JOSEPH WEIDGENANT. 


FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


MS: NTOSH & CO., at their Nurseries and Green Honse, Cleve- 
L land,O., offer for sale a large and valuable assortment of Fruit 
and ORNAMENTAL trees, embracing all the finest varieties of Apples, 
Cherries, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Strawberries and Raspberries, with a very choice collection of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen; Grapes, 





CLEVELAND MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

fMHE ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES in this Institution, 

will commence on the Ist Wednesday in November. and con- 
tinue sixteen weeks. The Faculty is constituted as follows: 


JOHN DELAMATER, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children. 


JARED P. KIRTLAND, M. D., 
Prefessor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
NOAH WORCESTER, M. D., 
Professor of General Pathology and Physical Diagnosis. 
HORACE A. ACKLEY, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
JOHN L, CASSELS, M. D.. 
Professor of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany. 
SAMUEL ST. JOHN, M., D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. 
JACOB J. DELAMATER, M. D., 
Professor of General and Special Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Anatomica! Rooms wil! be under the immediate direction of 
Rosrertson HH. Suecvox, M. D., Demonstrator. 

The ‘Cleveland Medical College’ has been in existence three 
years, and although laboring under great disadvantages for want of 
a suitable building, it has prospered almost beyond precedent in the 
history of Medical Schools. ‘The first session was attended by 67, 
the second by 1/2, and the third and last by 164 students. The next 
session will be held in our large and commodious new building, 
which was last year in a very unfinished state, but will be found, 
by those who shal! attend our next course of lectures, in perfect 
finish. 

In possession of an ample and finished building—with our Mu- 
seums and Apparatus improved, and much more perfectly arranged, 
it will be the endeavor of the Faculty to make this Institution a still 
more desirable resort for the Medical Student than any other pre- 
vions session. ‘The high, airy, and healthy situation of this city 
insures, as far as location can influence it, that physical vigor requi- 
site tor close application. 

The Clinical advantages are very considerable, During the last 
term, Wednesday afternoon was set apart for the examination of 
Surgical cases, and operating upon such as required it. The auin- 
ber of the afflicted who resorted here was so large that a single after- 
noon each week, was found insufficient — and in several instances, 
Saturday afternoon was occupied in the same manner. Some of 
these cases were very rare, and many of a highly interesting and 
wportant character—and en.braced almost all those varieties 
which usually receive the attention of the Surgeon. As these cases 
are operated upon and treated gratuitously, the number who resort 
here, many of them from a distance, is annually increasing, and it 
is believed that no School in this country furnishes greater facilities 
for obtaining a practical knowledge of Surgery, and without any 
extra charge to the student. 

A Library, containing about 700 vols., many of them rare and 
valuable works, is open for the use of the class. 

The Museums are large, and the Apparatus so complete as to fur- 
nish the most important means of illustration in the several depart- 
ments of instruction. 

The course will be as thorough and complete as can be embraced 
within the time occupied, and will include not only the characteris- 
tics of diseases in general, but also the peculiarities they assume in 
the west and southwest. 

The necessary expenses of a session here are very moderate. 

Fee for the tickets of all the Professors $50. Or if a promissory 
note is taken, payable in twelve montis, and signed jointly with 
some responsible perzon, $56. Medical graduates, and those who 
have attended two full courses in this Institution, are entitied to free 
admission to all lectures, by paying a Matuculation fee of $3. 

Good board, lodging, fuel and lights, may be obtained at from $1 
50 to $2 per week. 

The Trustees annually appoint a Board of Censors, consisting of 
five Physicians, selected from among the most able and scientific of 
the State, whose duty it is to attend and assist in the examination 
of each candidate for a degree, and vote as to his approval or rejec- 
tion. ‘The public have. in this arrangement, a security that the 
standard of medical attainments required here will always be high, 
and that no degree will be unworthily conferred. 

JACOB J. DELAMATER, 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 


* Cleveland, O., Sept. 1, 1846. 


MADDER SETS. 

AVING had numerous applications, during a year or two past 

for Madder Sets, which it was notin my power to furnish, I 
would now state that I shall have a supply to spare this fall, and 
those wishing to purchase will do well to send orders early, so that 
they can be shipped in time to reach their destination before the 
close of navigation. The price will be $1 50 per bushel, when 25 
bushels or more are taken, with no additional charge for casks. or 
carriage to the porton the lake —or $2 00 a bushel for a less quan- 
tity; but orders for less than 5 bushels will not be attended to unless 
the sets are taken on the premises. Joseru Swirvr. 

Birmingham P. O., Erie county, O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 





The demand for Indian Corn being good, | 


foreign and native; Roses, (over 300 varieties) Green house and | OUN BURR oifers for sale, at the Columbus Nursery, Straw- 
H erbaceous | ants, Bulbons Roots,Double Dahlias, Rhubarb, Aspar | berry Plants of the following varieties : , 

agus. &¢., &c. ’ fiovey’s seedling, Burr's seedling, and Methven, at 50 cents per 
| ‘he proprietors have now 20 acres closely planted with fruit and doz., or 2 dols. per 100. Hudson, Virginia Scarlet, and Baynes’ ex- 
| ornamental trees, and have spared no pains or expense in procuring | tra early, at 374 cents per doz., or 1 dol. 50 per 100, ; 











lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 

We have no U.S. Butter | 
on the market, and the import of Canadian this season has | 


Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 


every valuable variety cultivated atthe East. 

}_ Their trees are thritty and handsome and are warranted genuine. 

| Descriptive catalogues may be bad without charge on application to 
the proprietors. 


| All orders wi be carefuy packed and forwarded without delay. 
Cleveland, March 10, 1546. {april 1} 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

AT CABLE’S NURSERY, 

( N the Pittsburgh Road. 2} miles from Cleveland, is offered a 
F good assortment of Apple, Peach, Cherry. Plum, Pear, Nectar- 

ine, Grape, Quince, Apricot, &c., which ate propagated from some 

five hundred specimen hearing trees on the place, and many of the 

| trees offered are large. Also, Balsam Fir, Silver Leaf, Locust, Wil- 


low, Fringe Tree, Siowhall, and other Shrubs, all in good order, 
and at prices to suit the times, 





E. CABLE, 


HE proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the larges 
stocks of Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 
ever offered in Ohio. 


attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 
they may be conveyed many hundred miies without injury. 





Cleveland, May J, 1846. 


After Ist September next. Ross Phoenix and Bishop's Orange, 50 
cents per doz. Burr's Ohio Mammoth, and Burr’s New Pine, 3 dols. 
per doz. Rival Hudson and Columbus, I dol. per doz. 

‘The Scioto and Rose will not be for sale till 1847. 

Mr. Burr has also a large and fine assortment of fruit trees, grape 
vines, shrubs, plants, and rosés. 


MUSTARD SEED AND GROUND MUSTARD. 
Will pay the highest market price for genuine Brown Mustard 
Seed. of good quality, at my mustard manufactory on Western 
Row, between Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will 
at all times be found a regular supply of the best Flour Mustard to 
be found in the western country, and equal to any that is made. 


R. SAVILL. 
Aug. 15.—3t. 





CORN CUTTERS. 


4 Dozen Corn Cutters, with solid backs, just received and for 
T 


sale by . P. ELLIS & CO. 
Sept. I. 





Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES, $400000. 


HE Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 
Agents at inost of the principal towns in the State. 


